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PREFACE 


The  Arab-Israel  peace  process  has  made  significant  strides  in  recent 
years.  Historically,  the  conflict  between  Arabs  and  the  Jewish  state 
has  complicated  U.S.  dealings — including  arms  sales,  military  pres¬ 
ence,  and  military  operations — in  the  Middle  East,  particularly  in  the 
vital  Gulf  region.  The  conflict’s  possible  end  may  offer  the  chance  for 
the  United  States  to  improve  its  position  in  the  region.  The  purpose 
of  this  report  is  to  explore  the  implications  of  a  possible  end  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  for  U.S.  military — especially  Air  Force — opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  Such  a  study  is  necessary  if  the 
United  States  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  many  and  diverse  benefits  of 
peace,  which  will  affect  U.S.  operations  throughout  the  Middle  East. 

This  study  was  conducted  as  part  of  the  Strategy  and  Doctrine  pro¬ 
gram  of  Project  AIR  FORCE,  headed  by  Dr.  Zalmay  M.  Khalilzad.  The 
study  was  sponsored  by  the  Director  of  Plans,  Headquarters,  U.S.  Air 
Force  (AF/XOX). 

PROJECT  AIR  FORCE 

Project  AIR  FORCE,  a  division  of  RAND,  is  the  Air  Force  federally 
funded  research  and  development  center  (FFRDC)  for  studies  and 
analysis.  It  provides  the  Air  Force  with  independent  analyses  of  pol¬ 
icy  alternatives  affecting  the  development,  employment,  combat 
readiness,  and  support  of  current  and  future  aerospace  forces. 
Research  is  being  performed  in  three  programs:  Strategy  and 
Doctrine,  Force  Modernization  and  Employment,  and  Resource 
Management  and  System  Acquisition. 


ASSUMPTIONS  ABOUT  AN  ARAB-ISRAELI  PEACE 


Most  of  the  research  for  this  study  was  carried  out  during  1995,  when 
the  prospects  for  peace  between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors 
seemed  strong.  The  assassination  of  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin, 
the  continuation  of  Palestinian  terrorism,  and  the  clashes  between 
the  Palestinian  Authority  and  the  new  Israeli  government  of 
Benjamin  Netanyahu  all  suggest  that  an  immediate  end  to  conflict  is 
not  likely.  Nevertheless,  because  peace  remains  a  possibility — even 
if  it  may  take  longer  than  hoped — it  is  important  to  understand  fully 
the  many  security  implications  of  a  settlement. 

Many  of  the  benefits  of  peace  for  the  U.S.  military  that  are  listed  in 
this  report  may  not  be  achieved  until  further  progress  toward  a 
comprehensive  settlement  is  made.  For  example,  we  note  that  as  the 
Palestinian  issue  loses  its  appeal  as  a  rallying  cry  in  the  Gulf,  Israel 
will  become  a  more  legitimate  state  that  is  entitled  to  self-defense. 
Thus,  were  a  Desert  Storm-like  crisis  to  arise,  Israel  could  defend 
itself  without  splitting  a  U.S.-Arab  coalition.  If  the  peace  process 
stalls  and  Israel  remains  a  regional  pariah,  however,  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  the  Gulf  states  will  accept  even  a  minimal  security  role 
for  Israel  in  the  region.  Such  a  situation  may  require  the  United 
States  again  to  devote  considerable  resources  to  defending  Israel’s 
security  if  a  crisis  arises. 

Although  some  readers  may  consider  a  study  assessing  the  benefits 
of  peace  to  be  premature,  we  believe  it  is  important  to  begin  thinking 
about  such  issues  now.  If  the  United  States  is  to  maximize  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  a  peace  agreement,  it  must  begin  understanding  exactly  how 
peace  might  improve  its  own  position  in  the  region.  As  this  report 
makes  clear,  many  of  the  benefits  of  peace  require  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  Israel  and  the  United  States’  Arab  allies.  Such  cooperation  is 
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difficult  and  may  take  years  to  implement.  We  hope  that  this  report 
will  enable  the  U.S.  military  to  begin  implementation  of  the  steps  we 
recommend  as  peace  progresses. 
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SUMMARY 


The  security  of  the  Persian  Gulf  remains  a  vital  U.S.  interest  and,  if 
anything,  its  relative  importance  has  increased  in  recent  years.  In 
1994,  approximately  30  percent  of  U.S.  oil  imports  came  from  Saudi 
Arabia  alone.  This  figure  appears  likely  to  grow  in  the  coming  years. 
U.S.  allies  are  even  more  dependent  on  Gulf  oil,  and  the  Gulf  region 
contains  roughly  60  percent  of  the  world’s  proven  oil  reserves. 
Furthermore,  the  United  States  relies  on  the  Gulf  states  to  help  resist 
the  anti-Western  regimes  in  Iran  and  Iraq.  But  the  Gulf  is  not  the 
only  U.S.  concern  in  the  Middle  East.  Ensuring  the  security  of  Israel 
has  been  the  other  key  U.S.  interest  in  the  region.  Washington’s  ties 
to  Israel,  however,  have  been  perceived  as  a  sticking  point  in  U.S.- 
Gulf  ties,  complicating  U.S.  policy  in  the  region  and  the  U.S.  relation¬ 
ship  with  key  Arab  states. 

The  political  landscape  in  the  Middle  East  has  changed  dramatically 
in  the  past  six  years.  The  changes  affect  the  nature  of  threats  to  U.S. 
interests  in  the  region  and  how  the  United  States  might  deal  with 
them.  The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  weakened  the  relative 
position  of  states  allied  with  Moscow  and  has  forced  them  to  seek 
new  sources  of  financial  and  military  support,  leading  several  to 
move  closer  to  Washington  and  its  moderate  Arab  allies.  The  U.S.- 
led  military  defeat  of  Iraq  helped  to  redress  the  military  balance  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region,  significantly  reducing  the  near-term  Iraqi 
military  threat  and  providing  an  opportunity  for  an  unprecedented 
coalition  of  Arab,  Islamic,  and  Western  nations  to  work  together  to 
roll  back  Iraqi  aggression.  The  war  against  Iraq  also  strengthened 
U.S.  ties  to  the  Gulf  states  and  enhanced  the  U.S.  position  as  the 
leading  extra- regional  security  partner.  Finally,  progress  on  peace 
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between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors  raises  the  prospect  that  many 
important  aspects  of  this  divisive  and  long-standing  dispute  will  be 
settled. 

Yet,  despite  these  positive  changes,  the  region  remains  unstable.  The 
Gulf  states  face  the  prospect  of  internal  unrest,  with  both  economic 
and  political  reformers  and  Islamists  criticizing  area  regimes.  Iran 
and  Iraq  oppose  U.S.  influence  in  the  region  and  seek  to  dominate 
their  neighbors.  Iran  and  Iraq  themselves  are  unstable,  and  there  is  a 
significant  possibility  that  internal  crises  may  prompt  the  regimes  in 
one  or  the  other  of  these  countries  to  attempt  aggression  against 
their  neighbors. 

Whether  and  how  an  Arab-Israeli  peace  will  affect  these  sources  of 
instability  remain  open  questions.  If  the  United  States  can  leverage 
the  benefits  of  peace,  its  ability  to  defend  its  interests  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  under  a  wide  variety  of  conditions  will  be  improved.  Indeed,  in 
some  scenarios,  Israel,  the  Middle  East’s  leading  military  power, 
could  also  play  a  larger  direct  military  role  in  Gulf  affairs. 

This  report  is  intended  to  analyze  the  many  implications  of  an  Arab- 
Israeli  peace  for  the  security  situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  implications  of  that  peace  for  U.S.  Air 
Force  operations.  To  this  end,  we  describe  the  past  effect  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  crisis  on  the  security  environment  in  the  Persian  Gulf  by 
noting  the  history  of  U.S.-Gulf  state  cooperation  up  to  and  including 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  To  assess  the  depth  and  range  of  that  effect, 
we  interviewed  a  wide  range  of  U.S.  and  Middle  Eastern  officials  and 
experts.  We  then  discuss  how  peace  might  affect  many  of  the 
problems  that  plagued  U.S.-Gulf  relations  in  the  past.  To  illustrate 
our  conclusions,  we  present  a  range  of  scenarios  that  would  require 
U.S.  military  operations  in  the  region.  In  these  scenarios,  we  detail 
how  peace  might  make  such  operations  easier  and  what  role,  if  any, 
Israeli  forces  might  play. 

U.S.  TIES  TO  ISRAEL  AND  THEIR  PAST  EFFECT  ON  THE 
GULF 

America’s  relations  with  Israel  have  long  complicated  U.S.  ties  to  the 
Gulf  states,  particularly  for  military  operations: 
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•  Concerns  over  Israel's  security  led  Washington  to  limit  U.S.  arms 
sales  to  the  Gulf,  hurting  U.S.  efforts  to  help  the  Gulf  states 
defend  themselves  and  prompting  those  states  to  turn  elsewhere 
for  supplies. 

•  U.S.  ties  to  Israel  made  Gulf  leaders  more  sensitive  to  and  more 
wary  about  the  possibility  of  having  strong,  open  relations  with 
Washington,  complicating  U.S.  planning  and  prepositioning 
efforts  in  the  region. 

•  After  the  1973  War,  U.S.  support  for  Israel  led  the  Gulf  states  to 
use  their  dominant  position  in  the  oil  market  to  punish  the 
United  States  and  other  oil  consumers,  leading  to  huge  price 
increases  and  concomitant  economic  disruptions  in  the  West. 

•  Partly  because  of  the  Gulf  states’  antipathy  toward  Israel,  Israel 
was  not  included  as  part  of  the  U.S.  Central  Command’s 
(USCENTCOM’s)  Area  of  Responsibility  (AOR),  despite  its  lo¬ 
cation  in  the  Middle  East. 

•  During  Desert  Storm,  the  United  States  feared  that  Israeli 
participation  would  split  the  coalition.  Consequently,  the  U.S.- 
led  coalition  devoted  considerable  resources  to  defending  Israel 
against  Iraqi  missile  attacks  rather  than  letting  Israel  defend 
itself. 

•  Much  of  the  influence  of  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  on  Gulf  security 
was  indirect  or  implicit.  U.S.  officials  believed  that  certain  steps, 
such  as  creating  a  large-scale  U.S.  presence  in  the  region  to  deter 
aggression,  were  not  possible,  because  of  Gulf  state  sensitivity, 
and  learned  simply  not  to  bring  them  up  during  discussions  with 
Gulf  officials. 

DESERT  STORM:  A  TURNING  POINT 

During  Operation  Desert  Storm,  Arab  sensitivity  regarding  U.S.  ties 
to  Israel  raised  the  possibility  that  the  coalition  would  fragment. 
When  Iraq  launched  Scud  missiles  at  Israel,  many  Arab  leaders  did 
not  want  Israel  to  retaliate  for  the  Iraqi  attacks  for  fear  of  angering 
Arab  populations,  and  U.S.  officials  believed  a  direct  Israeli  role 
might  split  the  anti-Iraq  coalition.  Therefore,  the  United  States — to 
convince  the  Israelis  that  they  did  not  need  to  take  matters  into  their 
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own  hands — had  to  devote  substantial  resources  to  hunt  and  to  de¬ 
fend  against  the  missiles. 

During  Desert  Storm,  the  United  States  built  up  political  goodwill 
among  its  Arab  allies,  and  U.S.  military  suppliers  broadened  their 
contacts  in  the  Gulf — dramatically  changing  U.S.  influence  in  and 
access  to  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  Following  Desert  Storm,  the 
United  States  signed  access  agreements  with  Kuwait,  Bahrain,  Qatar, 
and  the  United  Arab  Emirate  (UAE)  and  began  prepositioning  large 
amounts  of  military  equipment  in  the  region.  U.S.  military  exercises 
with  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  (GCC)  states  have  had  a  manifold  in¬ 
crease  since  the  end  of  the  Gulf  War. 

CAUTIOUS  PROGRESS  ON  COOPERATION 

In  the  past  six  years,  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors  have  made  dra¬ 
matic  progress  toward  a  comprehensive  peace,  but  many  problems 
remain  unresolved.  Since  Desert  Storm,  Israel  has  signed  a  peace 
agreement  with  Jordan,  made  progress  in  negotiations  with  Syria  and 
the  Gulf  states,  provided  the  Palestinians  with  limited  autonomy,  and 
otherwise  moved  to  defuse  its  long-standing  conflict  with  the  Arab 
world.  Although  this  progress  is  remarkable,  many  contentious  is¬ 
sues — including  the  fate  of  the  Golan  Heights,  the  status  of 
Jerusalem,  the  rights  of  Palestinian  returnees,  and  water  rights — 
remain  unresolved.  The  slow  pace  of  negotiations,  Palestinian 
terrorism,  and  the  election  of  Benjamin  Netanyahu  in  1996  suggest 
that  many  Palestinians  and  Israelis  are  ambivalent  about  the  peace 
negotiations  and  that  further  progress,  if  it  occurs  at  all,  may  take 
years  or  decades. 

In  any  event,  the  benefits  of  peace  will  be  limited  and  slow  to  accrue. 
Gulf  leaders  and  citizens — particularly  Islamic  militants — will  remain 
suspicious  of  the  United  States  and  will  not  be  eager  to  improve  rela¬ 
tions  dramatically.  Moreover,  Israelis  and  most  Gulf  residents  are 
suspicious  of  each  other,  and  neither  side  sees  an  immediate  need 
for  joint  security  cooperation.  The  Camp  David  Accords  should  be  a 
caution  to  optimists:  Fifteen  years  after  the  signing  of  peace,  rela¬ 
tions  between  Egypt  and  Israel  remain  lukewarm,  and  large  parts  of 
the  Egyptian  populace  are  still  hostile  to  Israel. 
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But  the  problems  of  the  present  should  not  obscure  the  progress 
made  so  far  and  the  potential  for  future  cooperation.  Many  of  those 
who  rallied  against  an  Israeli  role — Palestinians,  Arab  nationalists, 
such  hard-line  states  as  Syria  and  Iraq,  and  communist  countries — 
now  are  reduced  in  power  or  no  longer  oppose  Israel.  Furthermore, 
incentives  for  cooperation  between  Israel  and  the  Gulf  states  are 
many.  Israel  and  the  Gulf  share  common  adversaries  such  as  Iraq 
and  Iran.  In  addition,  the  changing  means  of  war,  particularly  the 
spread  of  ballistic  missiles  and  Iranian-backed  terrorism,  imply  that 
Israel’s  security  no  longer  is  ensured  simply  by  having  peace  with  its 
immediate  neighbors. 

Much  could  be  done  if  Israel  and  the  Gulf  states  worked  together. 
Low-level  intelligence  cooperation  against  these  potential  foes  is 
likely  to  be  a  first  step  toward  security  cooperation  and  may  begin  in 
the  near  term.  Other  areas  of  potential  cooperation  in  the  short-term 
include  measures  to  fight  terrorism  and  strengthen  friendly  govern¬ 
ments.  The  long-term  benefits  could  be  even  greater:  Israel  is  the 
region’s  leading  military  power,  and  its  capabilities  could  affect  any 
military  conflict  in  the  Middle  East. 

Peace  has  already  led  to  limited  cooperation  between  Israel  and  sev¬ 
eral  Gulf  states.  Qatar  and  Oman  have  moved  to  consolidate  their 
relationship  with  Israel,  engaging  in  talks  that  include  joint  com¬ 
mercial  ventures.  Security  cooperation,  however,  is  a  long  way  off. 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  key  state  in  the  region,  has  moved  slowly  and  is 
likely  to  keep  Israel  at  arm’s  length  for  the  foreseeable  future. 


SCENARIOS  FOR  POSSIBLE  ISRAELI  CONTRIBUTIONS 

This  report  focuses  on  an  optimistic  vision  of  continued  progress  on 
peace  between  Israel  and  its  neighbors.  To  illustrate  how  an  Arab- 
Israeli  peace  will  affect  U.S.  military  operations  in  the  Gulf  region  if  a 
crisis  does  occur,  we  have  developed  several  scenarios  that  are  plau¬ 
sible  in  the  coming  years:  enforcing  a  “red  line”  inside  Iraq;  defend¬ 
ing  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  against  Iraq;  defending  Saudi  Arabia 
against  a  coordinated  Iraqi-Yemeni  attack;  defending  against  an 
Iraqi-Yemeni  attack  and  Iranian  opportunism;  defending  the 
peninsula  littoral  against  Iran;  helping  the  A1  Saud  cope  with  internal 
instability;  and  deterring  Iran  in  the  event  of  an  Iraqi  collapse.  The 
scenarios  are  intended  to  improve  U.S.  thinking  on  how  to  receive 
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the  full  benefits  of  a  peace  rather  than  to  predict  the  most  likely 
course  of  events  in  the  region.  They  suggest  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  dispute,  which  allows  open  Israeli  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  and  tacit  Israeli  cooperation  with  the  Gulf  states,  will 
improve  the  United  States’  ability  to  defend  the  region  in  a  crisis. 
Israeli  participation,  however,  will  be  more  significant  in  some  crises 
than  in  others. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 

If  the  peace  process  continues  to  improve  relations  between  Israel 
and  its  neighbors,  it  will  improve  the  U.S.  political  and  strategic  po¬ 
sition  in  the  Gulf  region: 

•  Although  many  Gulf  residents  will  remain  opposed  to  a  U.S. 
presence  in  the  region  for  religious  or  Arab  nationalist  reasons, 
anti-United  States  hostility  stemming  from  U.S.  support  of  Israel 
will  lessen,  enhancing  the  U.S.  image  in  the  region. 

•  As  relations  between  the  Arab  world  and  Israel  improve,  the  Gulf 
states  will  be  less  likely  to  use  their  oil  assets  to  press  the  United 
States  to  cut  its  support  for  Israel. 

•  U.S.  arms  sales  to  the  region,  while  still  likely  to  receive  Israeli 
scrutiny,  will  probably  become  less  politically  sensitive  in  the 
United  States. 

•  If  a  major  regional  crisis  similar  to  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait 
were  to  occur  again,  Israel  would  no  longer  prove  a  heavy  burden 
to  the  U.S.  military.  If  Israel  were  attacked,  it  could  defend  itself 
and  retaliate  without  shattering  a  coalition. 

•  In  the  event  of  a  crisis  in  the  Gulf,  Israel’s  own  military  and 
logistics  assets  might  prove  helpful  to  deploying  U.S.  forces  or,  in 
extremis,  to  the  Gulf  states  themselves.  Such  assistance  would  be 
particularly  useful  if  internal  instability  or  military  vulnerability 
limited  U.S.  basing  on  the  peninsula  or  elsewhere  in  the  region. 

•  An  Arab-Israeli  peace  also  should  aid  U.S.  Air  Force  operations  in 
the  region  if  a  crisis  occurred.  Access  to  Israeli  airspace — or 
Israeli-Jordanian  airspace — for  overflight  for  operations  in  the 
Gulf  would  be  particularly  important  should  routes  through 
Egypt  be  unavailable.  Israel  also  offers  a  site  for  additional 
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prepositioning  and  basing  for  Gulf  contingencies.  Preposi¬ 
tioning  and  basing  in  Israel  will  be  of  only  marginal  value  to 
operations  in  the  Gulf  region  if  facilities  and  equipment  in  Saudi 
Arabia  are  available.  However,  should  access  to  the  Kingdom  be 
restricted,  equipment  and  bases  in  Israel  would  become  more 
important. 

The  United  States  should  consider  taking  several  steps  to  improve 
the  chances  for  an  Israeli  contribution  to  Gulf  security.  First,  the 
United  States  should  encourage  Gulf-Israeli  cooperation.  A  quiet 
dialogue  between  Israel  and  the  Gulf  states  on  issues  of  common 
concern,  particularly  Iraq  and  Iran,  might  be  a  good  starting  point. 
This  limited  dialogue  could  be  complemented  by  a  broader  regional 
dialogue  on  the  security  of  the  region  that  included  the  GCC  states, 
Israel,  Egypt,  Jordan,  and  Turkey.  Second,  the  U.S.  military — espe¬ 
cially  the  Air  Force — should  begin  considering  additional  options 
that  the  peace  process  provides  for  projecting  power  to  this  region — 
options  that  include  contributions  from  Israel  alone  or  in 
combination  with  others  such  as  the  Jordanians  and  Turks.  Third, 
the  United  States  should  consider  developing  a  plan  for  facilitating 
cooperation  among  the  military  forces — especially  air  forces — of  the 
United  States,  GCC,  Israel,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Jordan,  with  a  focus  on 
Gulf  security. 

These  steps  should  encourage  habits  of  cooperation  and  teach  the 
parties  to  consider  the  assets  and  needs  of  the  other  during  exercises 
and  other  forms  of  military-to-military  cooperation.  Finally,  chang¬ 
ing  the  AOR  of  USCENTCOM  to  include  Israel  and  the  remaining 
Arab  states  and  perhaps  “dual-hatting”  Turkey— arranging  for  both 
CENTCOM  and  the  European  Command  (EUCOM)  to  have  authority 
there — might  improve  the  U.S.  military’s  ability  to  integrate  its  re¬ 
gional  security  policy  into  a  greater  whole  and  facilitate  broader  re¬ 
gional  military  cooperation  focused  on  threats  to  the  Gulf. 
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Chapter  One 

INTRODUCTION 


The  past  six  years  have  witnessed  dramatic  changes  in  the  Middle 
East  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  entire  world.  The  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  discrediting  of  communism  permanently  al¬ 
tered  the  face  of  the  Middle  East  and  jarred  long-standing  alliances. 
States  and  movements  friendly  to  Moscow,  such  as  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  (PLO)  and  Syria,  have  had  to  look  elsewhere 
for  financial,  military,  and  diplomatic  support,  leading  them  to  re¬ 
duce  their  opposition  to  U.S.  goals  in  the  region.  South  Yemen,  an¬ 
other  Soviet  client,  collapsed  entirely  as  a  viable  entity,  leading  to  its 
merger — sustained  by  force — with  North  Yemen.  These  develop¬ 
ments,  and  the  decrease  in  Moscow’s  influence  in  general,  have  led 
to  more  freedom  of  action  in  the  region  for  the  United  States. 

The  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait,  and  the  subsequent  U.S.-led  liberation 
of  the  sheikhdom,  also  had  dramatic  effects  on  the  region.  The  de¬ 
feat  of  Iraq  substantially  reduced  the  Iraqi  military  threat  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Moreover,  it  removed  a  growing  military  threat  to 
Israel  and  prevented  the  emergence  of  another  nuclear  power  in  the 
region.  The  invasion  also  fostered  a  coalition  among  a  new  bloc  of 
Arab  states— led  by  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt— to  resist  Iraqi  ag¬ 
gression.  Finally,  U.S.  military  might  and  resolve  were  convincingly 
demonstrated,  reinforcing  the  U.S.  position  as  the  predominant  out¬ 
side  state  in  the  region  and  leading  to  an  increased  U.S.  presence  in 
the  region. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  change  in  alignments  resulting  from 
Desert  Storm  facilitated  diplomatic  breakthroughs  that  are  progress¬ 
ing  toward  an  Arab-Israeli  peace.  And  with  that  end,  both  Syria  and 
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the  Palestinians  suddenly  found  themselves  short  of  financial  back¬ 
ers  and  in  need  of  improving  ties  to  the  West  and  to  their  moderate 
Arab  allies.  For  the  PLO,  this  support  was  desperately  needed  as  ri¬ 
vals  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  particularly  the  Islamic  group 
HAMAS,  began  to  gain  support  at  the  PLO’s  expense.  The 
Palestinians’  support  for  Iraq  had  angered  the  Gulf  regimes — a  lead¬ 
ing  source  of  jobs  and  financial  support  for  the  Palestinian  cause — 
forcing  the  Palestinians  to  court  the  West  and  its  allies  once  Iraq  was 
defeated.  Abandoned  by  Moscow,  Syria  was  forced  to  give  up  any 
dream  of  achieving  military  parity  with  Israel,  and  needed  hard  cur¬ 
rency  to  maintain  its  military  and  economy. 

Progress  in  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  process  has  come  at  a  time  when 
the  stability  of  the  Gulf  region  is  under  threat.  Both  Iran  and  Iraq 
harbor  ambitions  to  be  the  region’s  hegemon  and  have,  in  the  past, 
sought  to  change  governments  and  borders  in  the  region.  Iran  is 
building  up  its  military  and  has  already  developed  chemical  (and 
probably  biological)  warfare  capabilities.  Tehran  also  is  pursuing 
nuclear  weapons  capabilities.  Iraq,  which  had  extensive  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  stockpiles  before  Desert  Storm  and  was  close 
to  building  a  nuclear  weapon,  would  follow  the  same  course  were  it 
not  for  U.N.  sanctions.  Should  sanctions  end,  Iraq  probably  could 
quickly  rebuild  its  chemical  and  biological  stockpiles  and  might 
again  seek  to  develop  nuclear  weapons.  Iran  is  importing  missiles 
from  North  Korea  and  China,  and  both  Iran  and  Iraq  have  indige¬ 
nous  missile-development  programs.  By  themselves,  the  Gulf 
Cooperation  Council  (GCC)  states  cannot  yet  meet  these  challenges. 
Cooperation  among  the  GCC  states  remains  limited  by  rivalries  and 
suspicions  that  Saudi  Arabia  seeks  to  dominate  the  peninsula. 

Internal  problems  compound  the  potential  damage  that  Iran  or  Iraq 
could  do.  Several  Gulf  royal  families  are  likely  to  face  challenges  to 
their  rule  from  domestic  opposition  in  the  coming  years.  Potential 
sources  of  opposition  include  Islamists,  liberals,  and  even  rival 
ruling-family  members.  Compounding  these  problems  are  eco¬ 
nomic  stagnation  and  a  burgeoning  population  in  a  number  of  GCC 
states.  Iran  and  Iraq  could  well  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  any 
internal  problems  within  the  Gulf  states.  (For  a  discussion  of 
potential  future  fault  lines  in  the  Middle  East,  see  Appendix  A.) 
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Peace  between  Israel  and  its  neighbors  would  open  up  a  new  chapter 
in  Middle  East  history.  Although  neither  Israel  nor  the  Arab  states 
will  be  quick  to  embrace  each  other,  over  time  they  may  move  closer 
as  the  importance  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  in  the  region  dimin¬ 
ishes  and  other  security  issues  become  more  important.  Israel 
shares  concerns  with  the  Gulf  states  for  the  threat  posed  by  Iran  and 
Iraq.  To  counter  the  various  common  threats,  the  United  States, 
which  has  a  stake  in  the  security  of  both  Israel  and  the  Gulf  states, 
can  and  should  encourage  and  facilitate  cooperation. 

At  issue  are  the  two  major  U.S.  security  concerns  in  the  Middle  East: 
the  security  of  Israel  and  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Political  necessity 
has  caused  the  U.S.  military  to  treat  these  issues  as  separate  matters, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  security  challenges  of  these  two  regions  have 
often  been  intertwined.  A  resolution  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  of¬ 
fers  an  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  treat  the  Middle  East  as  a 
whole  in  ways  that  can  protect  U.S.  interests  in  both  the  Gulf  and  the 
Levant. 

This  study  is  intended  to  help  the  U.S.  military — particularly  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  (USAF) — capitalize  on  positive  changes  in  the  Middle  East 
security  environment  that  may  come  about  after  a  comprehensive 
Arab-Israeli  peace.  To  this  end,  we  offer  an  overview  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  how  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  has  com¬ 
plicated  U.S.  efforts  to  defend  this  critical  region.  We  pay  particular 
attention  to  U.S.  problems  during  Operation  Desert  Storm.  We  then 
discuss  the  current  status  of  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  settlement  and 
assess  the  likelihood  of  both  Israel  and  the  Gulf  states  agreeing  to 
work  together  in  the  region.  The  study  then  details  ways  in  which 
Israeli  participation  might  aid  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  future  crises  if 
peace  reduces  the  stigma  attached  to  an  Israeli  security  role  in  the 
region.  To  illustrate  the  value  of  an  Israeli  role  (and  to  demonstrate 
its  limits),  we  describe  seven  scenarios  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  assess 
how  an  Arab-Israeli  peace  might  affect  military  operations.  We  con¬ 
clude  by  noting  the  implications  of  the  above  points  for  the  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  and  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  particular. 

The  study  also  offers  three  appendices — one  discussing  future  fault 
lines  in  the  Middle  East,  a  second  on  the  state  of  U.S.-Israel 
cooperation  today,  and  a  third  on  the  influence  of  weapons  of  mass 
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destruction  on  Persian  Gulf  military  operations — that  are  intended  to 
help  readers  think  about  future  problems  facing  the  Middle  East  that 
may  have  a  bearing  on  the  conclusions  of  this  study. 


Chapter  Two 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 


To  understand  why  implications  of  an  Arab-Israeli  peace  for  Gulf  se¬ 
curity  should  matter  to  the  U.S.  military  and  U.S.  policymakers,  we 
must  first  assess  the  importance  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  United 
States.  This  chapter  describes  how  U.S.  relations  with  the  Gulf  states 
have  evolved  and  notes  why  the  Gulf  remains  a  vital  U.S.  interest  to¬ 
day. 

FROM  WORLD  WAR  II  TO  DESERT  STORM 

The  United  States  security  presence  in  the  Gulf  goes  back  to  World 
War  II.  In  1943,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  declared  the  defense 
of  Saudi  Arabia  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  (Stork  and 
Wenger,  1991).  At  that  time,  Washington  created  the  Persian  Gulf 
Command  to  manage  growing  problems  in  Iran  and  other  regions 
posing  threats.  In  the  same  year,  King  "Abd  al-Aziz  secretly  granted 
the  United  States  the  right  to  build  a  military  airfield  in  Dhahran, 
which  became  an  important  U.S.  base  against  the  Axis.  Also  in  1943, 
the  first  U.S.  advisory  mission  began  working  with  Saudi  forces. 
During  World  War  II,  the  United  States  started  maintaining  a  Naval 
presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

Cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  the  Gulf  states  increased 
after  World  War  II  as  the  United  States  implemented  its  policy  of 
containment  of  Soviet  expansionism.  In  1949,  Washington  home- 
ported  the  then-new  Middle  East  Force  on  the  British  naval  base  at 
Bahrain;  it  remains  stationed  there  to  this  day.  By  1951,  U.S.  advisers 
were  working  with  the  Saudis  on  force  plans  and  the  development  of 
a  modern  military  infrastructure.  In  June  of  that  year,  Washington 
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and  Riyadh  signed  their  first  formal  defense  agreement,  which  estab¬ 
lished  a  permanent  U.S.  military  mission  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  gave 
the  United  States  the  use  of  Dhahran  Airfield  as  a  strategic  air  base 
(Cordesman,  1984). 

The  training  of  military  forces  and  construction  of  military- related 
facilities  were  an  important  part  of  U.S.  security  assistance  to  the  re¬ 
gion.  The  United  States  provided  schooling  for  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  through  the  grant  Military  Assistance  Program,  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  system,  and  the  grant-aid  International 
Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  program.  Many  regional  air 
forces  have  received  some  USAF  training,  and  Saudi  ground  forces 
have  been  given  extensive  training  by  American  military  personnel 
(U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  1992).  The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  also  built  most  of  Saudi  Arabia's  military  infrastructure. 

The  Gulf  was  a  key  part  of  the  U.S.  effort  to  contain  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  1950s.  Located  at  the  right  flank  of  NATO  and  south  of  the 
Soviet  heartland,  the  Gulf  states  provided  staging  areas  from  which 
strategic  air  forces  could  deter  the  Soviets,  and  where  intelligence 
facilities  could  monitor  Soviet  buildups  and  U.S.  Naval  forces  could 
be  based.  In  1955,  two  Gulf  nations  bordering  the  Soviet  Union — 
Iraq  and  Iran — joined  the  U.S.-sponsored  Baghdad  Pact,  an  alliance 
intended  to  increase  cooperation  against  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  re¬ 
gion.  The  alliance  collapsed  after  the  1958  Iraqi  revolution.  The 
United  States  was  willing  to  turn  its  facilities  in  Dhahran  over  to 
Saudi  control  in  the  early  1960s,  because  advances  in  aircraft  and 
missile  technology  had  reduced  the  need  for  some  air  bases  overseas. 

The  Gulf  states  also  played  a  role  in  countering  Soviet  opportunism 
in  the  Middle  East.  After  Britain  completed  withdrawal  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  in  1971,  President  Richard  Nixon  announced  that  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Iran  would  be  the  "twin  pillars”  upon  which  the  United 
States  would  depend  in  its  effort  to  contain  Moscow  in  the  region. 
Although  the  Shah’s  Iran  initially  played  the  leading  role,  Saudi 
Arabia’s  importance  increased  tremendously  after  the  Iranian  revo¬ 
lution  in  1978-1979.  The  United  States  also  signed  an  access  agree¬ 
ment  with  Oman  in  1980,  which  gave  the  U.S.  military  access  to 
Omani  port  and  air  facilities.  In  general,  the  Gulf  states  acted  as  a 
force  for  moderation  in  the  turbulent  Middle  East.  They  were  fiercely 
anti-communist  and  contributed  money  to  anti-communist  insur- 
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gencies  and  causes.  Moreover,  they  tacitly  opposed  radical  forms  of 
Arab  nationalism,  which  often  had  a  strong  anti-Western  bent. 

Compounding  U.S.  concerns  for  Soviet  geostrategic  aspirations  in 
the  Gulf  was  the  region’s  importance  to  the  U.S.  economy  and  that  of 
U.S.  allies.  Disruptions  in  the  region’s  oil  supply  in  the  1970s  led  to 
severe  economic  problems  in  the  United  States,  Western  Europe, 
and  Japan.  Following  the  embargo  and  production  cutback  imposed 
by  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC)  after 
the  1973  War,  oil  prices  skyrocketed,  causing  the  U.S.  gross  national 
product  (GNP)  to  drop.  When  Iranian  oil  exports  were  stopped  for 
several  months  following  the  Iranian  revolution  of  1979,  the  U.S. 
GNP  again  fell.  Both  oil  shocks  also  increased  inflation  and  led  to  a 
significant  decrease  in  real  wages  (Rowen,  1988;  Pindyck  and 
Rotemberg,  1984). 

The  growth  in  U.S.  and  Western  oil  consumption,  the  increasing 
radicalism  of  Iran  and  Iraq,  and  the  Gulf’s  proximity  to  the  Soviet 
Union  caused  increased  attention  to  be  focused  on  the  Gulf’s 
security  needs,  particularly  after  the  fall  of  the  Shah  in  1979. 
Following  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  U.S.  military  planning 
began  focusing  on  deterring  a  Soviet  invasion  of  the  region.  In 
January  1980,  President  Jimmy  Carter  formally  elevated  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  a  “region  of  vital  importance,"  declaring  that  “any  attempt  by 
an  outside  force  to  gain  control  of  the  Persian  Gulf  oil  will  be 
regarded  as  an  assault  on  vital  interests  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  such  an  assault  will  be  repelled  by  any  means 
necessary,  including  military  force”  (Carter,  1980). 

President  Carter  initiated  the  creation  of  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint 
Task  Force,  the  forerunner  of  the  U.S.  Central  Command 
(USCENTCOM),  to  enable  the  United  States  to  deploy  quickly  an 
effective  military  force  to  the  region.  U.S.  military  planning  to 
protect  the  Gulf  focused  on  deterring  a  Soviet  invasion  by  developing 
forces,  plans,  and  regional  arrangements  that  could  allow  the  U.S. 
military  promptly  to  respond  to  such  an  invasion  or  threat  of 
invasion  (Ross,  1981;  McNaugher,  1985).  In  the  event  of  Soviet 
aggression,  U.S.  strategy  called  for  a  forward  defense  of  the  region  in 
the  Zagros  Mountains  of  Iran. 
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Western  dependence  on  Gulf  oil  decreased  in  the  1980s,  as  the  huge 
increases  in  oil  prices  in  the  1970s  caused  consumption  of  and 
demand  for  oil  to  decline.  Government-incentive  programs  in  the 
West  also  increased  conservation,  further  lowering  demand.  The  rise 
in  the  price  of  oil  also  stimulated  oil  production  in  non-Gulf  regions, 
where  the  high  cost  of  production  had  previously  limited  output.  By 
1985,  the  Gulf  provided  only  20  percent  of  the  noncommunist 
world's  oil  supplies,  roughly  half  of  what  it  provided  in  1973. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  GULF  TODAY 

The  Persian  Gulf  has  become  more  important  to  U.S.  security  con¬ 
cerns  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  In  the  past,  preparing  for  a  war 
in  Europe  dominated  U.S.  security  concerns.  Today,  in  a  shift  that 
began  under  President  George  Bush’s  administration  and  is  being 
continued  by  President  Bill  Clinton’s  administration,  the  United 
States  is  focusing  on  regional  fronts,  particularly  in  the  Gulf  and  the 
Korean  peninsula.  The  United  States  has  increased  its  military  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  Gulf  in  the  past  six  years.  Moreover,  the  region  is  likely  to 
dominate  the  world  supply  of  oil  for  the  foreseeable  future.  As  a  per¬ 
centage  of  total  usage,  the  excess  production  capacity  of  non-Gulf 
producers  has  fallen  since  1985,  increasing  the  market  power  of  the 
Gulf  suppliers  and  the  concentration  of  world  production  in  the  Gulf 
region. 

Gulf  Oil 

The  importance  of  Gulf  oil  is  again  increasing,  both  to  the  world  and 
to  the  U.S.  economy.  The  Gulf  region  contains  60  percent  of  the 
world’s  proven  reserves  of  crude  oil.  Although  the  United  States 
reduced  its  imports  of  Gulf  oil  following  the  price  shocks  of  the 
1970s,  since  1985  the  United  States  has  imported  a  greater  share  of 
oil  from  the  Gulf,  rising  from  20  percent  of  total  consumption  in  1985 
to  33  percent  in  1994.  The  Gulf’s  lower  production  costs  and  greater 
production  capacity — both  of  which  are  more  important  as  oil  prices 
fall — have  led  Western  consumers  to  again  turn  to  the  Gulf.  If  Iraq 
reentered  the  market  or  if  the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
increased  their  oil  exports,  prices  would  fall  even  further,  increasing 
the  Gulf's  competitive  advantage.  Both  Iran  and  Iraq  seek  higher  oil 
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prices.  Without  a  U.S.  regional  presence,  they  might  threaten  the 
Gulf  states  militarily  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Saudi  Arabian  oil  is  particularly  important.  As  of  late  1994,  the 
Kingdom  controlled  the  largest  known  oil  reserves  in  the  world,  con¬ 
servatively  estimated  at  260  billion  barrels,  or  about  27  percent  of 
world  reserves.  Moreover,  U.S.  imports  of  crude  oil  and  refined 
products  were  at  an  all-time  high  and  growing.  The  American 
Petroleum  Institute  pegged  oil  imports  at  a  record  10,059,000  barrels 
per  day  (b/d)  for  July  1994.  The  previous  record  was  just  less  than  10 
million  b/d  in  early  1977,  although  total  U.S.  oil  consumption  was 
about  1  million  b/d  less  at  that  time.  Of  the  imports,  which  ac¬ 
counted  for  58  percent  of  domestic  demand  in  July  1994,  30  percent 
came  from  Saudi  Arabia  alone. 

Hostile  control  over  the  Gulf  oil  reserves  could  spell  disaster  for  the 
United  States.  Although  a  skeptic  might  claim  that  even  a  hostile 
power  still  must  sell  the  oil,  hostile  states  have,  in  the  past,  ignored 
economic  self-interest  to  punish  their  enemies.  Moreover,  a  supplier 
might  refuse  to  sell  oil  at  crucial  moments,  such  as  when  the  United 
States  became  involved  in  a  war.  Although  the  price  of  oil  today  is 
low  and  reserve  levels  appear  to  be  increasing,  the  huge  growth  in  oil 
consumption  (particularly  in  East  Asia)  makes  it  likely  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  again  will  tighten  in  future  years. 

Stability  and  Security 

In  addition  to  oil,  countries  and  individuals  in  the  Gulf  region  can 
affect  the  stability  and  security  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
Iran  and  Iraq,  both  of  which  appear  eager  to  gain  nuclear  weapons 
and  ballistic  missiles,  reject  the  U.S.  presence  in  the  region,  and  re¬ 
main  hostile  to  pro-Western  regional  governments.  Iran  has  led  the 
rejectionist  camp  in  opposing  an  Arab-Israeli  peace  and  is  the 
world's  leading  state  sponsor  of  terrorism,  supporting  groups  such  as 
Hezbollah,  the  Palestinian  Islamic  Jihad,  and  organizations  in  Sudan, 
Algeria,  and  Afghanistan. 

The  Gulf  states  will  continue  to  rely  on  the  United  States  to  ensure 
their  security.  Peninsula  Shield,  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  secu¬ 
rity  force,  is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  deal  with  the  range  of  potential 
threats  posed  by  Iran  and  Iraq.  Its  postwar  efforts  to  work  with  Egypt 
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and  Syria  foundered  on  both  the  cost  of  the  troops  and  the  Gulf 
states’  perceptions  about  its  unreliability.  As  a  result,  all  the  states  of 
the  Gulf  have  either  continued  or  stepped  up  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  to  ensure  their  security.1 


1Nor  are  the  GCC  states  free  from  conflicts  among  themselves.  Several  of  these  states, 
particularly  Oman  and  Qatar,  fear  potential  Saudi  hegemony.  To  balance  Saudi 
power,  Muscat  has  sought  good  relations  with  Iran,  Yemen,  and,  now,  Israel.  Doha, 
for  its  part,  has  clashed  with  the  Saudis  over  border  demarcation  (in  1992)  and  main¬ 
tains  cordial  relations  with  Iran  and  Iraq.  Bahrain  and  Qatar  have  long  quarreled  over 
the  ownership  of  the  Hawar  Islands,  and  this  dispute  has  disrupted  GCC  cooperation, 
even  during  times  of  crisis  such  as  the  Gulf  War.  In  the  United  Arab  Emirates  (UAE), 
several  border  disputes  remain  unresolved,  including  some  that  involve  Oman. 


Chapter  Three 

ISRAEL’S  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  U.S.  PRESENCE 

IN  THE  GULF 


The  Arab-Israeli  dispute  and  the  Palestinian  issue  have  complicated 
U.S.  relations  with  the  states  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  have  hindered 
U.S.  efforts  to  provide  for  Gulf  security.  Although  it  is  hard  to 
separate  rhetoric  from  reality  on  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute  has  been  an  unwelcome  distraction  for  U.S.  officials, 
affecting  Washington’s  ability  to  resist  Soviet  encroachment  in  the 
region  and  to  maintain  a  steady  supply  of  oil.  During  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  complicated  U.S.  military 
operations  and  threatened  to  split  the  coalition. 

This  chapter  first  notes  the  domestic  pressures  that  compelled  the 
Gulf  governments  to  publicly  distance  themselves  from  Washington. 
It  then  discusses  how  this  distancing  and  the  dispute  in  general  has 
affected  U.S.  interests  in  the  region.  Following  this  general  discus¬ 
sion,  we  note  how  the  dispute  complicated  Gulf  security  and  U.S. 
military  operations  in  the  region  before,  during,  and  after  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  difficulties  faced  by 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

DOMESTIC  PRESSURES  ON  THE  GULF  STATES 

Domestic  pressure  generated  by  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  has  been 
one  factor  behind  the  Gulf  states’  resistance  to  a  U.S.  military  pres¬ 
ence  on  their  soil.  Giving  bases  to  Israel’s  chief  ally  raised  the  do¬ 
mestic  political  costs  of  stationing  U.S.  forces  in  the  region  or  even  of 
maintaining  close  and  open  political  and  military  ties  to  Washington. 
Domestic  pressure  stemmed  from  ordinary  citizens,  Arab  national¬ 
ists,  Islamic  militants,  expatriate  workers,  and  regional  rivals.  When 
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combined  with  the  Gulf  leaders’  own  antipathy  toward  Israel,  this 
pressure  led  to  hostility  toward  Israel  in  general  and  disputes  with  its 
chief  backer,  the  United  States. 

The  traditional  rulers  of  the  Gulf  knew  that  the  presence  of  foreign 
forces  had  long  been  a  rallying  cry  in  Middle  Eastern  revolutions  and 
coups.  In  Iran  and  Libya,  the  presence  of  U.S.  forces  became  a  focus 
of  revolutionary  criticism  before  traditional  leaders  there  were  over¬ 
thrown.  Critics  of  the  regimes  in  Bahrain  and  Saudi  Arabia  fre¬ 
quently  complained  about  existing,  low-profile  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  and  cited  U.S.  support  for  Israel  as  proof  of 
Washington’s  hostile  intentions  in  the  region.  For  example,  in  1961 
Prince  Talal  ibn  'Abd  al-Aziz— a  “Free  Prince”  critic  of  the  regime 
living  in  Cairo — called  for  King  Saud  to  end  the  Dhahran  Airfield  use 
agreement  (Quandt,  1981b). 

Gulf  leaders’  personal  security  worries  also  led  them  to  support  the 
Palestinian  cause  and  to  maintain  their  distance  from  Washington. 
Gulf  leaders  feared  Palestinian  reprisals — whether  in  the  form  of 
criticism  or  assassination — against  those  who  deviated  from  a  hard 
line  against  Israel  (Newsom,  1981).  Gulf  leaders  also  feared  pressure 
from  Damascus,  which  claimed  to  champion  the  Palestinian  issue. 
Some  may  have  even  feared  that  they  might  be  the  target  of  Syrian- 
sponsored  assassination  attempts. 

The  populace  in  the  Gulf  may  be  even  more  hostile  toward  Israel 
than  the  ruling  elites.  Most  Gulf  residents  under  the  age  of  35 — 
approximately  70  percent  of  the  native  population — grew  up  in  a 
political  atmosphere  where  the  Palestinian  issue  was  the  sine  qua 
non  of  Arab  consciousness.  Particularly  after  the  1967  War, 
Palestinian  politics  permeated  the  Arab  media,  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  youth  movements.  To  demonstrate  their  commitment 
to  Arab  issues  and  to  quiet  critics,  area  regimes  trumpeted  their 
support  for  the  Palestinians  (Cordesman,  1984). 

Arab  Nationalism 

In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  the  greatest  pressure  militating  against  close 
ties  to  the  United  States  came  from  Arab  nationalists.  Dismayed  by 
the  growing  domestic  support  for  Arab  nationalism  as  championed 
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by  Egyptian  President  Gamal  Nasser,  the  House  of  Saud  played  down 
its  ties  to  the  United  States.  The  'A1  Saud’s  fears  that  Arab  national¬ 
ists  might  lead  to  their  downfall  were  not  idle.  During  the  1950s  and 
1960s,  Egypt,  Iraq,  Libya,  and  Yemen  all  saw  traditional  leaders  re¬ 
placed  by  Arab  nationalists.  At  the  same  time,  radical  nationalists  in¬ 
creasingly  penetrated  the  Saudi  military,  and  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  token  efforts  of  the  regime  to  distance  itself  from  Washington 
(Cordesman,  1984). 1  Similarly,  nationalists  in  Bahrain  and  Kuwait 
called  for  curtailing  ties  to  the  United  States,  citing  Washington’s 
support  for  Israel. 

Islamic  Radicalism 

Although  Arab  nationalism  has  waned  as  a  political  force  in  the  Gulf 
in  recent  years,  particularly  after  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait,  Islamic 
radicalism  has  waxed,  sustaining  pressure  on  Gulf  regimes  to  cut  or 
curtail  ties  to  Washington.  The  November  1979  uprising  in  Mecca, 
which  was  led  by  conservative  religious  and  tribal  figures,  is  only  the 
most  prominent  instance  of  the  threat  religious  militants  pose  to  the 
House  of  Saud  (Cordesman,  1984).  Even  pro-regime  religious  leaders 
such  as  Sheikh  'Abd  al-Aziz  bin  Baz  called  upon  the  government  to 
avoid  involvement  in  non-Islamic  pacts  and  treaties,  which  presum¬ 
ably  included  formal  defense  ties  to  Washington  (Kechichian,  1993). 
Part  of  the  Saudi  regime’s  legitimacy  derives  from  its  custodianship 
of  the  Muslim  holy  sites  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  Given  intense  criti¬ 
cism  on  Islamic  grounds  by  the  clerical  regime  in  Iran,  Riyadh  could 
not  open  itself  to  attacks  on  its  religious  bona  fides  by  being  soft  on 
the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  (Cordesman,  1984).  In  Bahrain  and  Kuwait, 
terrorism  and  protests  by  Islamic  groups  during  the  1980s  made  the 
ruling  families  there  cautious  in  their  relations  with  Washington. 
Islamic  militancy  had  an  anti-Western  tone,  in  part  because  of  the 
unresolved  Arab-Israeli  dispute  and  the  U.S.  sponsorship  of  the 
Camp  David  process  (Yorke,  1980). 

Radical  Arab  and  Muslim  powers  played  on  popular  concerns  about 
Israel  to  promote  anti-American  agendas.  In  the  past,  the  presence 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  at  Dhahran  Airfield  had  exposed  the  Saudis  to 


^audi  Arabia  hoped  to  win  their  support  by  gestures  such  as  expelling  the  U.S.  Point 
Four  economic  aid  mission  in  1954. 
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the  charge  of  cooperating  with  Israel  (Quandt,  1981b).  Egyptian 
President  Nasser  pressed  the  Saudis  not  to  join  the  Baghdad  Pact  or 
other  U.S.-sponsored  regional  initiatives  on  the  grounds  that  such  a 
move  would  help  Israel  (Cordesman,  1984).  After  the  United  States 
deployed  the  Advanced  Warning  and  Control  System  (AWACS)  to  the 
Gulf  during  the  early  days  of  the  Iran-Iraq  War,  Libya  broke  off  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Kingdom,  and  Syria  reacted  by  signing  a  Friendship 
and  Cooperation  Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  (Kupchan,  1987).  Iran 
and  Iraq  continue  such  pressure  today  and  call  for  the  Gulf  states  to 
cut  ties  to  the  United  States. 

Foreign  workers  in  the  Gulf  states  increased  Gulf  leaders’  sensitivity 
to  ties  to  the  United  States.  Saudi  Arabia’s  rulers  feared  that 
Palestinians  might  engage  in  terrorism  out  of  frustration  if  no 
progress  were  made  on  a  Palestinian  homeland  (Yorke,  1980). 
Kuwaitis  in  particular  felt  vulnerable  on  Palestinian  issues  as  a  result 
of  their  (pre-Gulf  War)  dependence  on  roughly  300,000  Palestinian 
expatriates.  Although  there  were  fewer  Palestinians  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
both  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  felt  exposed,  since  the  Palestinians  of¬ 
ten  enjoyed  high-ranking  government  and  commercial  positions 
(Sterner,  1985).  Thus,  Kuwait  supported  many  radical  causes  and 
avoided  commitments  to  the  United  States  that  might  have  angered 
the  Palestinian  leadership  (Cordesman,  1984;  Amos  and  Magnus, 
1985;  and  an  interview  with  an  expert  who  prefers  to  remain 
anonymous). 

Such  domestic  pressures  led  Saudi  Arabia  to  publicly  promote  the 
Palestinian  cause  even  as  the  Kingdom  moved  closer  to  Washington. 
Riyadh  was  attempting  to  balance  domestic  political  opinion,  which 
was  often  hostile  to  the  positions  of  the  U.S.  government,  with  its 
need  for  a  security  partner;  the  result  was  hostile,  mainly  anti-Israel, 
rhetoric  tempered  by  tacit  cooperation  with  the  United  States.  Saudi 
leaders  repeatedly  stressed  that  they  would  not  abandon  the 
Palestinians  in  exchange  for  U.S.  arms.  As  Islamist  pressure  in¬ 
creased,  Saudi  Arabia  played  up  its  demand  for  Arab  and  Muslim 
control  of  Jerusalem.  For  example,  at  the  Islamic  Conference  in  Taif, 
Saudi  Arabia,  in  1981,  Riyadh  tried  to  emphasize  the  issues  of 
Jerusalem  and  Palestine  in  order  to  protect  its  Islamic  bona  fides 
(Binder,  1982). 
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Domestic  pressures  also  have  caused  Gulf  and  Muslim  leaders  to  ig¬ 
nore  otherwise-sound  strategic  alliances.  For  example,  in  1982  in 
private  meetings  with  senior  U.S.  officials,  King  Fahd,  Pakistan 
President  Mohammad  Zia,  and  Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat  rec¬ 
ognized  that  an  alliance  that  included  them,  the  United  States,  and 
Israel  against  the  Soviets  would  be  logical.  However,  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  admit  such  strategic  interests  publicly,  which  prevented  the 
implementation  of  such  a  strategically  sound  alliance  (expert  inter¬ 
view). 

The  degree  of  sensitivity  to  closer  relations  with  the  United  States 
differed  considerably  among  the  Gulf  states.  Oman  was  more  willing 
to  work  openly  with  the  United  States  than  were  the  other  GCC 
states,  whereas  Kuwait  was  particularly  critical  of  U.S.  support  for 
Israel.  Saudi  Arabia  maintained  close  ties  to  Washington,  but  tried  to 
play  down  those  ties  in  public. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  DISPUTE  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  effect  of  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  and  the  Palestinian  issue  on 
Gulf-U.S.  relations  during  the  Cold  War  was  not  restricted  to  the  Gulf 
states’  hesitation  to  embrace  the  United  States.  The  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  sparked  an  oil-production  cutback  that  triggered  high  levels 
of  inflation,  economic  stagnation,  and  recession  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  dispute  limited  the  United  States’  ability  to  make  solid  com¬ 
mitments  to  the  Gulf  region,  particularly  in  arms  sales. 

The  most  serious  effect  of  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  from  the  U.S. 
point  of  view — the  1973  oil  embargo — followed  the  U.S.  resupply  of 
Israel  in  its  war  with  Egypt  and  Syria.  After  the  1967  War,  Riyadh 
made  a  half-hearted  attempt  to  stop  petroleum  sales  to  Israel’s 
Western  supporters,  but  this  stoppage  failed  because  of  the  existing 
surplus  capacity  in  the  West.  By  1973,  however,  consumption  in¬ 
creases  in  the  West  left  the  United  States  and  its  allies  dependent  on 
the  Gulf  and  other  Arab  states  for  oil.  Thus,  when  the  OPEC  nations 
cut  back  production  to  bolster  the  oil  embargo  against  Israel’s  sup¬ 
porters,  prices  soared,  leading  to  economic  problems  in  the  West. 
The  oil  embargo  also  led  Western  European  governments  to  break 
ranks  with  the  United  States  in  its  support  for  Israel  (Safran,  1978). 
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Israel  also  resisted  U.S.  efforts  to  bolster  the  militaries  of  the  Gulf 
states.  To  ensure  its  own  security,  Israel  sought  to  limit  U.S.  arms 
sales  to  the  region  in  order  to  maintain  a  qualitative  edge  in  equip¬ 
ment  over  potential  Arab  adversaries  and  also  sought  to  keep  Saudi 
Arabia’s  force-projection  capabilities  limited.  Although  Israeli  op¬ 
position  to  the  1981  AWACS  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  has  received  the 
most  coverage,  Israeli  opposition  to  arms  sales  to  the  Gulf  states  has 
existed  since  Israel's  founding. 

In  1955,  only  a  few  years  after  the  first  U.S.  advisory  mission  began  to 
help  Saudi  Arabia  plan  for  its  security,  supporters  of  Israel  in  the 
United  States  tried  to  block  the  sale  of  the  first  18  tanks  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  resulting  in  a  temporary  halt  of  the  sale.  In  time,  both  the 
Gulf  states  and  the  United  States  learned  to  choose  arms  with  an  eye 
toward  Israel’s  domestic  supporters  as  well  as  to  Gulf  security.  For 
example,  when  the  Saudis  initially  bought  the  F-15,  they  accepted 
that  it  would  come  with  only  three  rather  than  five  hard  points, 
which  limited  its  capability  to  be  converted  to  attack  missions.  They 
also  agreed  not  to  purchase  fuel-tank  (“FAST”)  kits  that  would  extend 
the  planes’  range.  Later,  in  late  1985,  the  Saudis  requested  an  F-15 
upgrade  package  that  would  have  created  larger  interoperable  stocks 
and  better  facilities,  but  the  administration’s  fear  of  losing  midterm 
Senate  elections  caused  it  to  vacillate,  leading  Riyadh  eventually  to 
purchase  British-made  Tornados  (Cordesman,  1984, 1988). 

By  the  mid-1980s,  lobbying  on  behalf  of  Israel  had  virtually  paralyzed 
the  Reagan  administration’s  effort  to  modernize  even  the  smaller 
GCC  states’  forces.  The  result  was  that  Gulf  states  such  as  Qatar  and 
the  UAE  turned  to  Britain  and  France  for  weapons.  Even  during  the 
1988  reflagging  effort — Operation  Earnest  Will — the  Reagan  adminis¬ 
tration  could  not  win  congressional  approval  for  the  sale  of  Stinger 
missiles  to  Bahrain  (Cordesman,  1988). 

The  Egyptian-Israeli  peace  temporarily  hurt  the  United  States’ 
diplomatic  influence,  as  well.  Camp  David  led  Washington’s  two 
greatest  Arab  friends — Saudi  Arabia  and  Egypt — to  become  antago¬ 
nistic  toward  each  other.  Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  Camp  David, 
the  great  majority  of  Arab  states,  including  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan, 
broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Egypt. 
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EFFECT  OF  DISPUTE  ON  GULF  SECURITY  BEFORE 
OPERATION  DESERT  STORM 

Although  the  United  States  has  had  a  military  presence  in  the  Gulf  for 
over  50  years,  U.S.  sensitivity  to  Israel’s  needs  and  Gulf  states’  con¬ 
cerns  about  domestic  unrest  hindered  U.S.  involvement  in  Gulf  secu¬ 
rity.  These  difficulties  manifested  themselves  in  Gulf  ambivalence 
toward  an  American  presence,  complications  for  U.S.  planners,  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  United  States’  commitment  to  the  region, 
interoperability  and  prepositioning  problems,  and  political  openings 
for  U.S.  rivals  in  the  region. 

Saudi  Arabia  and  the  smaller  Gulf  states  were  often  ambivalent  about 
the  U.S.  presence,  in  part  as  a  result  of  U.S.  support  for  Israel.  As  one 
European  diplomat  described  the  Saudi  attitude  toward  a  U.S.  se¬ 
curity  role  in  the  Gulf,  "the  United  States  should  go  away  a  little 
closer”  (as  quoted  in  Kheli  and  Staudenmaier,  1982).  This  ambiva¬ 
lence  led  to  an  “over-the-horizon”  approach  to  security,  whereby  the 
U.S.  presence  on  the  ground  was  minimal  while  plans  were  made  for 
a  large  U.S.  deployment  in  the  event  of  a  crisis.  This  approach  relied 
heavily  on  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  both  in  requiring  a  substantial  U.S.  ca¬ 
pability  to  deploy  quickly  to  the  region  and  in  acting  as  an  early  line 
of  defense  against  possible  Iraqi  incursions  into  Saudi  Arabia. 
Although  Saudi  Arabia  officially  rejected  all  superpower  forces  in  the 
region,  in  reality  it  accepted  the  desirability  of  an  offshore  U.S.  Naval 
presence  in  the  Gulf,  a  U.S.  presence  in  Oman  and  the  horn  of  Africa, 
help  from  the  United  States  to  develop  its  own  armed  forces,  and 
periodic  displays  of  U.S.  military  power  when  the  Kingdom  itself  was 
threatened  (Quandt,  1981b).  The  Saudis  also  built  a  substantial  mili¬ 
tary  infrastructure  far  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  their  own 
forces.  These  facilities  were  vital  in  facilitating  U.S.  deployment  to 
the  Kingdom  during  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 

The  Saudis  considered  Israel  to  be  responsible  for  much  of  the  re¬ 
gion’s  instability.  They  argued  that  Arab  regimes  turned  to  Moscow 
for  weapons  and  support  because  of  Israel,  making  the  area  more 
prone  to  radicalism.  In  addition,  they  saw  the  Palestinian  question 
as  a  perpetual  source  of  instability  in  the  region  (Quandt,  1981b). 

The  Arab-Israeli  crisis  complicated  U.S.  planning  and  alliance¬ 
building  in  the  region.  After  President  Carter  declared  the  Gulf  a  vital 
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U.S.  interest  in  1980,  the  biggest  hurdle  for  the  military  proved  to  be 
not  only  meeting  the  military-logistics  challenges  but  also  develop¬ 
ing  a  regional  political  framework  within  which  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Force  could  function  (Kupchan,  1987).  Although  the 
Gulf  Arabs  did  share  the  U.S.  commitment  to  opposing  radicalism  in 
the  region,  they  feared  that  by  openly  siding  with  the  United  States 
they  would  lay  themselves  open  to  charges  of  perfidy  from  the  street. 
As  a  result,  high-profile  U.S.  diplomatic  efforts,  such  as  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Haig’s  attempts  to  get  the  Gulf  states  to  sign  onto  an 
anti-Soviet  “strategic  consensus,”  often  failed. 

American  planners  also  considered — but  eventually  ruled  out — 
Israeli  participation  in  a  regional  security  system.  For  military  rea¬ 
sons,  an  Israeli  role  was  desirable,  since  access  to  its  bases  was  vir¬ 
tually  guaranteed,  unlike  in  many  Arab  states:  Domestic  politics  in 
host  countries  rendered  access  to  facilities  problematic.  Further¬ 
more,  Israel  has  good  air  defenses  and  anti-terrorist  networks, 
reducing  the  vulnerability  of  U.S.  forces  deployed  there  (Kupchan, 
1987).  The  plan  to  use  Israeli  facilities  was  eventually  discarded  in 
1981,  however,  because  Arab  leaders  viewed  it  with  suspicion,  and 
U.S.  planners  feared  that  the  use  of  U.S.  forces  based  in  Israel  would 
play  into  radical  Arab  or  Muslim  propaganda  against  the  United 
States  (Johnson,  1984). 

When  the  United  States  would  not  sell  certain  arms  systems  to  the 
Gulf  states,  other  suppliers  eagerly  filled  the  void;  the  result  was  in¬ 
creased  interoperability  and  maintenance  problems  in  the  region,  as 
well  as  financial  losses  to  U.S.  firms.  Saudi  Arabia  sought  British- 
built  Tornados  over  the  F-15,  partly  because  it  could  base  them  any¬ 
where  in  the  Kingdom  without  operating  constraints,  and  it  could  be 
ensured  of  future  access  to  emerging  technologies.  Furthermore,  the 
Reagan  administration’s  fears  of  an  adverse  U.S.  domestic  reaction 
led  to  U.S.  firms’  losing  contracts  to  supply  air  forces  in  the  smaller 
Gulf  states,  so  that  there  was  an  even  greater  diversity  of  suppliers  to 
the  region  (Cordesman,  1986). 

Arms-sales  prohibitions  resulted  in  a  lower  threshold  for  committing 
U.S.  forces,  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  these  forces  once  in  place, 
and  led  to  doubts  about  U.S.  constancy.  Less  able  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  and  less  able  to  work  together  because  of  their  melange  of 
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military  suppliers,  Gulf  militaries  were  more  likely  to  call  on 
Washington  for  even  limited  threats.  In  addition,  the  different  types 
of  weapons  among  the  Gulf  militaries  and  the  lack  of  U.S.  facilities 
made  an  effective  U.S.  presence  harder  to  establish  (Cordesman, 
1988). 

Furthermore,  U.S.  signals  to  Gulf  leaders  were  often  confused.  On 
the  one  hand,  U.S.  military  and  diplomatic  officials  strongly  encour¬ 
aged  the  Saudis  and  other  Gulf  leaders  to  purchase  U.S.  equipment 
to  defend  the  Gulf.  On  the  other  hand,  congressional  restrictions  on 
arms  sales  to  the  Gulf  reduced  confidence  about  the  U.S.  ability  to 
provide  the  necessary  assistance.  Riyadh's  efforts  to  overbuild  its 
facilities  somewhat  offset  the  effect  of  these  problems. 

The  Gulf  states’  reluctance  to  allow  the  United  States  to  preposition 
equipment  in  the  region  also  hindered  U.S.  attempts  to  fulfill  its  se¬ 
curity  goals  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Avoiding  a  fait  accompli,  either  by 
the  Soviets  or  by  a  strong  regional  power  such  as  Iraq,  would  be  far 
more  difficult  without  prepositioned  equipment.  Even  more  impor¬ 
tant  during  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  sought  to  be  able  to  fight 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  without  sacrificing  its  ability  to  sustain  combat 
elsewhere,  a  multifront  approach  having  supply  and  access  problems 
that  would  have  proven  difficult  without  extensive  prepositioning.2 

Even  during  crises,  U.S.  options  were  limited.  During  the  1988  re¬ 
flagging  operation,  for  example,  Kuwait  would  not  allow  the  United 
States  to  base  military  forces  there,  despite  the  ongoing  U.S.  escort 
operation  and  Iranian  attacks  on  Kuwaiti  tankers  and  oil  facilities. 

The  ups  and  downs  of  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  track  with  the  Gulf 
states’  willingness  to  cooperate  openly  with  the  United  States,  result¬ 
ing  in  periods  during  which  the  Gulf  states  were  more  vulnerable. 
Saudi  Arabia  halted  its  move  away  from  the  United  States,  which  be¬ 
gan  when  the  U.S.  recognized  Israel,  only  after  negotiations  ended 
the  first  Arab-Israeli  War  in  1950.  After  the  1967  War,  Riyadh  tem¬ 
porarily  reduced  ties  to  the  United  States.  Bahrain  severely  restricted 
the  U.S.  use  of  its  facilities  after  the  October  War,  limiting  the  fre¬ 
quency  and  duration  of  the  docking  of  U.S.  Naval  vessels.  Following 
Israel’s  annexation  of  the  Golan  Heights  in  1981,  then-Crown  Prince 


2The  above  U.S.  goals  are  taken  from  Wohlstetter,  1980. 
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Fahd  canceled  a  trip  to  Washington  in  protest.  After  Israel  invaded 
Lebanon  in  1982,  the  Saudis  briefly  moved  again  to  distance  them¬ 
selves  from  Washington  (Cordesman,  1984;  Kupchan,  1987). 

U.S.  ties  to  Israel  also  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  Soviet  Union 
to  expand  its  influence  in  the  region,  and  they  became  a  source  of 
division  between  the  United  States  and  its  NATO  allies.  In  general, 
Moscow  was  able  to  play  on  resentment  engendered  by  U.S.  support 
for  Israel  to  gain  influence  with  radical  governments  and  groups. 
Even  China  got  into  the  act:  Saudi  Arabia  began  acquiring  CSS-2 
(Dong  Feng)  missiles  from  China  in  late  1987,  partly  because  it  was 
frustrated  over  the  U.S.  F-15  sale  restrictions  (Cordesman,  1988). 

The  Arab-Israeli  dispute  also  limited  the  United  States’  ability  to  rely 
on  the  facilities  of  its  NATO  allies.  To  deploy  quickly  to  the  Gulf,  the 
United  States  needs  transit  rights,  and  European  allies  were  nervous 
about  offending  Arab  sensibilities  (Newsom,  1981).  Spain  denied  the 
use  of  its  bases  during  the  October  1973  War  and  again  in  1979,  dur¬ 
ing  the  mid-January  demonstration  deployment  of  12  USAF  F-15s  to 
Saudi  Arabia  during  the  crisis  in  Iran.  Similarly,  even  though 
Portugal  did  not  bend  under  Arab  pressures  to  prohibit  U.S.  use  of 
the  Azores  as  a  stopover  during  an  airlift  to  resupply  Israel  during  the 
1973  War,  subsequent  Portuguese  governments  have  indicated  that 
the  United  States  would  not  be  permitted  access  to  Lajes  air  base  in 
the  Azores  to  help  counter  “Arab  interests.”3 

The  effect  of  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  on  Gulf  security  was  not  entirely 
negative.  For  example,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Egypt  were  embroiled  in  a 
war  in  North  Yemen  for  much  of  the  1960s.  The  direct  Egyptian  role 
came  to  an  abrupt  end  after  Israel's  humiliating  defeat  of  Egyptian 
forces  in  the  1967  War.  Cairo’s  need  for  Saudi  assistance  in  rebuild¬ 
ing  its  military  led  it  to  help  broker  a  peace  in  Yemen  and  move  to 
improve  relations  with  Riyadh.  Similarly,  by  punishing  the  United 
States  with  an  oil  embargo  after  the  1973  War,  Saudi  Arabia  was  able 
to  bolster  its  domestic  credentials  as  well  as  its  economy. 


3During  the  1973  War,  Spain  quietly  allowed  aerial  tankers  based  in  Spain  to  refuel 
American  jet  fighters  being  ferried  to  Israel. 
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IMPLICATIONS  OF  U.S.  TIES  TO  ISRAEL  DURING 
DESERT  STORM 

When  Saddam  Hussein  demanded  a  resolution  of  the  Palestinian  is¬ 
sue  as  one  of  his  conditions  for  withdrawing  from  Kuwait,  he  tried  to 
change  the  nature  of  the  dispute  from  one  limited  to  Iraq  and  Kuwait 
to  one  that  encompassed  the  Palestinian  issue  the  rallying  cry  o 
Arab  nationalism  for  decades.  To  justify  a  greater  regional  role,  Iraq 
had  played  up  its  hostility  to  Israel  before  the  invasion  and  appeared 
to  be  attracting  significant  public  support  in  Arab  countries.  On  July 

lt  1990 _ a  month  before  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait — Saddam  declared 

that  Iraq  now  had  chemical  weapons  to  deter  Israeli  nuclear 
weapons.  His  subsequent  justification  of  the  invasion  in  terms  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  issue  led  many  Palestinians  to  support  Kuwait’s  occupa¬ 
tion,  alienating  leaders  in  the  Gulf  and  depriving  the  Palestinians  of  a 
major  source  of  financial  support.  That  declaration  also  led  suppos¬ 
edly  moderate  and  pro-Western  Arab  countries  with  large  Palestinian 
populations  to  fear  for  internal  stability  should  they  oppose  the  in¬ 
vasion;  Jordan,  for  one,  chose  to  side  with  Saddam  to  minimize  in¬ 
ternal  unrest. 

The  Arab-Israeli  conflict  also  figured  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  by 
forcing  the  United  States  to  defend  Israel  from  Iraq,  despite  Israel  s 
own  impressive  capabilities.  Iraq  attacked  Israel  in  the  hope  that 
Israel  would  respond  militarily,  weakening  or  breaking  the  mu  ti- 
national  coalition.  Israel  did  not  rise  to  the  bait,  primarily  because 
the  United  States  devoted  considerable  resources  to  defending  Israel. 
For  the  United  States,  however,  the  possibility  of  an  Israeli  entry  into 
the  war  concerned  officials,  particularly  since  Israel  would  have  had 
to  overfly  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  to  strike  at  Iraq,  possibly  leading 
Amman  to  side  even  more  with  Iraq.  Moreover,  an  Israeli  strike 
might  have  split  the  coalition  (Gordon  and  Trainor,  1995). 

Baghdad  attempted  to  exploit  this  vulnerability  by  launching  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Scud  missiles  at  Israeli  urban  areas.  Fearful  that  any  Israeli  re¬ 
taliation  would  collapse  the  delicate  political  underpinnings  of  the 
coalition,  enormous  political  capital  was  invested  in  keeping  t  e 
Israeli  armed  forces  on  the  sidelines.  That  coalition  air  forces  ex¬ 
pended  hundreds  of  sorties  attempting  to  shut  down  Iraqi  Scud 
missile  operations  points  to  a  measurable  military  effect  of  the  con¬ 
flict.  The  air-campaign  plan  had  not  envisioned  such  an  intense 
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Scud  hunt,  which  diverted  those  sorties  away  from  other  targets  of 
more  direct  operational  value  to  the  war’s  prosecution.  The  Iraqi 
Scuds  were  never  a  significant  military  threat  to  coalition  operations. 
However,  the  need  to  preserve  coalition  unity  led  to  them  being  per¬ 
ceived  as  a  high-priority  strategic  problem  that  in  turn  demanded  the 
commitment  of  sizable  resources  to  their  neutralization.4 


Difficulties  Faced  by  the  Air  Force  As  a  Result  of  the  Conflict 

Several  specific  logistics  difficulties  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  emerged 
during  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm:  a  lack  of  advance 
planning,  uncertainties  regarding  the  basing  of  U.S.  forces  on  the 
territory  of  the  Gulf  states,  insufficient  regional  facilities  for  crew  rest 
for  Air  Force  personnel,  limitations  on  permissible  flight  corridors, 
and  inadequate  advance  information  about  local  facilities.  Most  of 
these  difficulties  stemmed  from  local  political  sensitivities  to  high- 
visibility  cooperation  with  the  United  States — sensitivities  that  were, 
in  part,  a  result  of  U.S.  ties  to  Israel. 

Contingency  planning  was  limited  by  the  uncertanty  that  stemmed 
from  the  Gulf  states’  desire  to  keep  their  ties  to  the  United  States  low- 
profile— further  complicating  the  U.S.  deployment.  In  Europe  and 
Korea,  where  the  United  States  has  formal  security  agreements, 
access  and  deployment  details  have  been  worked  out  in  advance! 
and  agreed-upon  plans  are  available  for  execution  in  the  event  of  a 
crisis.  Because  planning  in  the  Gulf  was  restricted  to  less-formal 
efforts,  the  United  States  had  fewer  "off-the-shelf’  plans  ready  when 
Iraq  invaded.  Moreover,  the  United  States  did  not  have  host-nation 
support  agreements  with  such  key  states  as  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
Improvisation  and  creative  thinking  enabled  the  Air  Force  to  work 
around  many  of  these  problems,  although  at  times  the  Air  Force  paid 
a  substantial  price  in  efficiency  and  system  stress. 

The  absence  of  a  complete  operational  plan  was  widely  regarded  as 
the  principal  source  of  the  numerous  difficulties  confronted  by  the 
Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC)  and  the  Tactical  Airlift  Command 


4Some  1,500  sorties  were  flown  against  Scud  targets,  representing  3.6  percent  of  the 
total  coalition  air  effort.  By  comparison,  attacks  on  the  Iraqi  oil-production,  -refining 
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infrastructure  consumed  1.4  percent  of  sorties  (Keaney  and  Cohen,  1993, 
pp.  83—84),  ’  * 
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(TAC)  during  the  initial  deployment  phase  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield.  Neither  a  published  plan  nor  a  Time  Phased  Force  Deploy¬ 
ment  List  (TPFDL)  existed  when  the  deployment  order  was  received 
in  August  1990,  so  both  had  to  be  improvised. 


Improved  Cooperation  After  Desert  Storm 

As  a  result  of  Desert  Storm,  problems  related  to  beddown,  informa¬ 
tion  on  facilities,  and  prepositioning  have  lessened,  because  defense 
relations  have  become  more  explicit  and  routine.  The  operation  it¬ 
self  provided  the  United  States  with  better  knowledge  of  the  Gulf 
states  and  stronger  working  relations  with  Gulf  officials. 

Since  Desert  Storm,  Gulf  states  have  formalized  U.S.  access  to  the 
region,  making  it  easier  to  deploy  larger  numbers  of  forces  quickly. 
Kuwait,  Qatar,  Bahrain,  and  the  UAE  have  signed  defense  coopera¬ 
tion  agreements  granting  the  United  States  access  to  regional  facili¬ 
ties.  The  agreements  with  the  Gulf  states  also  include  combined 
exercises  and  prepositioning.  As  a  result,  an  extensive  supply  and 
support  network  exists  today  for  U.S.  forces  deployed  to  the  Gulf 
during  a  crisis. 

Other  Outcomes  of  the  Gulf  War 

The  Gulf  War  also  profoundly  transformed  many  of  the  non-Gulf 
Arab  states.  Egypt  completed  its  transition  from  outcast  to  leading 
player  in  Arab  and  regional  affairs.  Egypt’s  new  status  became  evi¬ 
dent  when  the  Arab  League  moved  its  headquarters  back  to  Cairo  in 
1991  and  Egypt’s  foreign  minister,  Ismet  'Abd  al-Meguid,  was  elected 
as  the  League’s  new  Secretary-General.  For  Syria,  the  war  brought  an 
opportunity  to  halt  the  economic  decline  and  military  erosion 
caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  patronage.  The  advantages  pro¬ 
vided  by  improved  political  ties  to  the  West  and  to  moderate  Arab 
regimes  led  Damascus  to  move  toward  the  Western  camp. 

Indeed,  the  Arab- Israeli  peace  talks  began  partly  as  a  result  of  events 
in  the  Gulf.  Desert  Storm  removed  a  major  foreign  threat  from  Israel. 
At  the  same  time,  Palestinian  support  for  Iraq  led  the  Gulf  states  to 
cut  funding  and  support,  leading  to  a  financial  crisis  and  political 
isolation  of  Palestinians.  Consequently,  the  PLO  leadership  was 
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forced  to  offer  better  relations  with  Israel  as  a  way  of  regaining 
funding  and  ending  the  isolation.  The  end  of  the  Cold  War,  which 
left  Syria  and  the  PLO  without  a  major  international  backer,  and  the 
rise  of  HAMAS  as  a  rival  to  the  PLO  also  were  major  factors  leading 
the  Palestinians  to  the  peace  table. 


Chapter  Four 

CAUTIOUS  PROGRESS  ON  COOPERATION 


Whether  Israel  plays  a  role  in  Gulf  security  depends  in  large  part  on 
the  final  nature  of  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  and  the  resolution  of  the 
Palestinian  issue.  The  degree  of  any  peace  is  not  clear  at  present, 
and  it  could  range  from  a  “Cold  Peace”  that  involves  only  limited  po¬ 
litical  recognition  to  warmer  ties  that  could  include  security  cooper¬ 
ation.  Capitalizing  on  the  security  benefits  of  peace  will  require 
overcoming  opposition  both  in  the  Gulf  and  in  Israel. 

This  chapter  begins  by  noting  the  tentative  nature  of  the  peace  pro¬ 
cess  so  far  and  the  many  hurdles  that  must  be  overcome  before  a 
comprehensive  peace  is  achieved.  It  follows  this  discussion  by  as¬ 
sessing  both  the  likelihood  that  the  Gulf  states  will  cooperate  with 
Israel  on  security  issues  and  whether  the  Israelis  might  cooperate 
with  the  Gulf  states  if  those  states  were  willing  to  accept  Israel  as  a 
security  partner.  The  last  section  of  the  chapter  suggests  the  reasons 
that  greater  cooperation  remains  a  strong  possibility — although  it 
may  be  many  years  away. 

AN  UNCERTAIN  PEACE 

As  of  this  writing,  progress  on  a  comprehensive  peace  between  Arabs 
and  Israelis  has  been  promising  but  limited  because  of  the  absence 
of  an  Israeli-Syrian  peace  treaty  and  continued  Israeli-Palestinian 
hostility.  So  far,  Egypt,  the  PLO,  and  Jordan  have  signed  agreements 
with  Israel,  and  Israel  has  improved  its  formal  relations  with 
Morocco,  Tunisia,  Qatar,  and  Oman.  Negotiations  with  Syria  have 
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been  contentious  in  recent  months,  but  a  breakthrough  may  still  oc¬ 
cur.  Over  the  long  term,  several  Gulf  states  may  also  make  a  formal 
peace  with  Israel,  especially  if  Syria  and  Israel  sign  a  peace  treaty. 

This  study  focuses  on  the  optimistic  scenario:  that  the  peace  process 
will  continue.  From  the  point  of  view  of  this  study,  a  "successful” 
peace  process  would  have  the  following  characteristics: 

•  The  fate  of  the  Palestinians  would  no  longer  be  a  rallying  cry 
throughout  the  Arab  and  Muslim  world.  Presumably,  for  this  to 
come  to  pass  would  require  most  of  the  Palestinian  people  and 
leadership  to  be  satisfied  with  the  peace  agreement — a  situation 
that  is  currently  a  long  way  off. 

•  Other  Arab-Israeli  territorial  disputes  would  be  resolved  satisfac¬ 
torily.  A  satisfactory  resolution  of  the  Golan  Heights  is  particu¬ 
larly  important,  but  other  territorial  disputes  such  as  the  Israeli 
"security  zone”  along  its  border  with  Lebanon  could  prove  im¬ 
portant.  Furthermore,  the  status  of  lerusalem  should  be  resolved 
in  such  a  manner  that  all  governments  will  not  fear  widespread 
domestic  criticism  on  this  issue. 

•  The  “frontline”  states  of  Egypt,  Jordan,  Syria,  and  Lebanon  all 
would  oppose,  or  at  least  not  actively  seek,  the  exclusion  of  Israel 
from  participation  in  regional  political,  security,  and  economic 
fora. 

This  definition  of  peace  leaves  considerable  room  for  future  disputes 
and  tension.  The  fate  of  Palestinian  returnees  is  likely  to  be  a 
particularly  contentious  issue.  Progress  on  territorial  disputes,  the 
Palestinian  issue,  and  peace  between  Israel  and  its  neighbors,  how¬ 
ever,  will  solve  several  of  the  most  pressing  problems  and  will  enable 
Israel  to  begin  playing  a  greater  role  in  the  Gulf. 

A  comprehensive  peace  as  outlined  above  may  be  many  years  off. 
The  election  of  Benjamin  Netanyahu  as  Israel’s  Prime  Minister  in 
1996  and  the  subsequent  violence  between  the  Palestinian  Authority 
and  the  Israeli  government  have  raised  concerns  that  the  peace  pro¬ 
cess  will  move  forward  slowly,  if  at  all.  Concerns  include  the 
following: 
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•  Uncertain  implementation  of  existing  agreements.  Many 
Palestinians  and  Arab  leaders  worry  that  the  new  Netanyahu 
government  will  not  honor  existing  agreements  on  borders,  au¬ 
tonomy,  and/or  financial  assistance,  despite  statements  by 
Netanyahu  to  the  contrary. 

•  The  fate  of  Lebanon.  Southern  Lebanon  remains  a  war  zone 
where  Israel  and  the  Israeli-backed  Southern  Lebanese  Army 
battle  the  Islamist  militia  Hezbollah,  which  Israel  contends  could 
easily  be  crushed  by  Syria.  Conflict  in  Lebanon  has  the  potential 
to  keep  hostility  toward  Israel  high  in  the  Arab  world  and  make 
Israelis  reluctant  to  move  forward  on  any  peace. 

•  The  status  of  the  Golan  Heights.  During  the  recent  election 
campaign,  Netanyahu  and  his  supporters  regularly  criticized  the 
Peres  government  for  its  supposed  willingness  to  return  the 
strategically  important  Golan  Heights  to  Syria.  Damascus,  for  its 
part,  insists  on  the  return  of  the  Golan  Heights  as  a  part  of  any 
peace  agreement. 

•  A  colder  peace.  Optimists  had  hoped  that  the  peace  process 
would  do  more  than  stop  war  between  Israel  and  its  neighbors; 
they  also  believed  that  it  might  lead  to  trade  and,  eventually,  se¬ 
curity  cooperation.  The  election  of  Netanyahu  suggests  that  the 
Israeli  government  and  many  Israelis  are  highly  skeptical  of  such 
steps. 

The  concerns  are  not  only  about  the  Israeli  government.  Since  lim¬ 
ited  autonomy  began  in  the  Gaza  Strip  and  West  Bank,  divisions 
within  the  Palestinian  community  have  been  rife.  Yasir  Arafat’s 
loyalists  have  struggled  to  impose  control  on  radical  religious  ele¬ 
ments  led  by  HAMAS.  Furthermore,  broader  divisions — such  as 
those  between  Palestinians  who  remained  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  and  those  who  left — also  have  the  potential  to  paralyze  any 
Palestinian  government. 

At  the  very  least,  these  recent  events  are  likely  to  slow  the  peace  pro¬ 
cess.  Breakthroughs  in  negotiations  on  contentious  issues,  such  as 
the  level  of  Palestinian  autonomy  and  the  status  of  the  Golan 
Heights,  will  prove  particularly  difficult.  As  of  this  writing,  the  peace 
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process  could  stall,  move  forward  slowly,  or  perhaps  even  move 
backward  as  previous  agreements  are  called  into  question. 

WILL  THE  GULF  STATES  INCREASE  COOPERATION  WITH 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OR  ISRAEL? 

Even  with  such  a  comprehensive  peace,  both  the  Gulf  states  and 
Israel  will  remain  cautious  about  security  cooperation  in  the  near 
term.  The  Gulf  states  are  likely  to  fear  domestic  and  regional  criti¬ 
cism  if  they  move  closer  to  Israel,  and  the  Israelis  are  not  eager  to  get 
involved  in  potential  conflicts  far  from  their  borders.  In  general,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  convince  the  Gulf  states  that  Israel  can  bring 
capabilities  to  the  table  that  the  United  States  cannot  and  to 
convince  the  Israelis  to  become  involved  in  events  that  do  not 
directly  threaten  Israel’s  security.  (See  Appendix  B  for  more  details 
on  U.S.-Israeli  relations  today.) 

Peace  will  not  eliminate  hostility  toward  the  United  States  in  the  re¬ 
gion.  Many  Arabs  and  Muslims  are  hostile  to  U.S.  values,  culture, 
and  policies  in  the  region — a  sentiment  particularly  common  among 
Islamists.  Thus,  many  of  the  limits  on  U.S.-Gulf  military  cooperation 
stemming  from  Gulf  leaders’  domestic  political  concerns  will  remain 
despite  progress  in  relations  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  world. 

Islamist  groups  will  remain  highly  opposed  to  cooperation  with 
Israel,  particularly  on  security  issues.  Relying  on  “infidels”  from  the 
United  States  for  the  Gulf's  security  is  bad  enough  for  the  Islamists, 
because  it  suggests  the  Muslim  world’s  weakness  vis-a-vis  the  West. 
Bringing  in  Israel  is  unthinkable.  Some  Islamists  may  even  move 
closer  to  Iran  as  a  result. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  likely  to  prove  especially  sensitive  to  the  prospect  of 
more-open  ties  to  Washington  or  direct  ties  to  Israel.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  Islam  in  the  regime's  legitimating  ideology  causes  Riyadh  to 
fear  criticism  from  Islamic  militants.  If  the  status  of  Jerusalem  re¬ 
mains  unresolved,  Saudi  attitudes  toward  Israel  are  likely  to  change 
even  more  slowly.  Although  the  Saudis  were  grateful  for  the  prompt 
and  forceful  U.S.  response  to  the  Iraqi  challenge,  they  fear  that  an¬ 
other  major  U.S.  deployment  to  the  region  would  bring  about  a  surge 
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in  Islamic  activism  in  the  Kingdom.1  Open  relations  with  Israel 
would  prove  even  more  troublesome. 

The  smaller  Gulf  states  also  are  suspicious  of  Israel.  Many  Gulf  lead¬ 
ers  believe  that  Israel  wants  to  be  a  regional  superpower  and  are 
hesitant  to  engage  in  even  economic  cooperation  for  fear  of  encour¬ 
aging  Israeli  ambitions.  Better  ties  to  Israel  will  take  time  for  the  Gulf 
populace  to  accept.  Even  if  the  peace  process  leads  to  peace  be¬ 
tween  states,  peace  between  peoples  will  take  more  time. 

Neither  Iran  nor  Iraq,  the  two  leading  security  threats  to  the  Gulf,  is  a 
likely  signatory  to  any  peace  treaty  in  the  near  future,  and  they  both 
probably  will  seek  to  capitalize  on  political  friction  that  springs  from 
peace.  As  long  as  Iran  remains  strongly  opposed  to  a  U.S.  presence 
in  the  region,  Saudi  Arabia  will  limit  its  overt  military  cooperation 
with  Washington.2 

The  Gulf  states  are  likely  to  differ  among  themselves  regarding  the 
extent  of  their  ties  to  Israel.  Oman  and  Qatar— two  Gulf  states  histor¬ 
ically  suspicious  of  Riyadh’s  regional  aspirations — are  the  most  likely 
to  lean  toward  ties  to  Israel;  indeed,  they  are  the  ones  that  have  been 
willing  to  move  closer  to  Israel  on  commercial  and  diplomatic  ties  so 
far.  If  the  smaller  Gulf  states  do  choose  to  move  ahead  on  relations 
with  Israel,  the  Saudis  probably  would  do  little  more  than  caution 
them  in  private  to  be  careful.  However,  Saudi  Arabia  still  is  the  pre¬ 
eminent  Gulf  state,  and  none  of  the  others  is  likely  to  risk  being 
isolated  on  such  a  potentially  sensitive  issue. 

If  and  when  Syria  signs  a  peace  treaty  with  Israel,  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  Gulf  states  and  Israel  will  become  far  easier.  Riyadh  is  fol¬ 
lowing  Damascus’  lead,  and  the  other  Gulf  states  fear  being  isolated 
if  they  move  too  close  to  Israel.  Yet  the  potential  for  closer  ties  re¬ 
mains.  Oman,  Bahrain,  and  Qatar  have  already  received  Israeli  offi¬ 
cials.  Kuwait  still  mistrusts  the  PLO  and  King  Hussein  of  Jordan 
more  than  it  does  Israel,  and  would  readily  consider  cooperating  on  a 


^ne  expert  noted  that,  in  Desert  Storm  itself,  the  large  Western  troop  presence  and 
the  pitting  of  Muslims  against  Muslims  led  to  the  surge  in  Islamic  militancy  in  the 
Kingdom  in  the  early  1990s. 

2One  expert  noted  that,  in  general,  the  Saudis  seek  accommodation  rather  than 
confrontation.  Thus,  they  are  reluctant  to  antagonize  Iran,  which,  for  geostrategic  and 
ideological  reasons,  represents  a  long-term  threat  to  the  Kingdom. 
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variety  of  issues.  Unlike  the  frontline  states  of  Syria,  Jordan,  Egypt, 
and  Lebanon,  the  Gulf  states  do  not  have  a  history  of  bloodshed  that 
will  interfere  with  better  relations. 

WILL  ISRAEL  PARTICIPATE? 

Initially,  Israelis  are  likely  to  resist  playing  a  greater  role  in  Arab  af¬ 
fairs.  Peace,  for  many,  was  to  facilitate  separation  from  the  Arabs, 
not  to  increase  Israel’s  involvement  in  Arab  disputes.  In  addition, 
the  uncertainties  of  the  peace  process  make  Israelis  feel  especially 
vulnerable.  Moreover,  Israelis  might  hesitate  to  become  further  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  United  States,  particularly  in  countries  whose 
populations  are  often  hostile  to  America.  So  far,  Israeli  officials  in 
general  are  reluctant  to  start  combined  planning  for  threats  to  the 
Gulf  or  to  otherwise  play  a  direct  role  there. 

If  peace  between  Israel  and  the  Gulf  states  is  similar  to  that  between 
Egypt  and  Israel,  prospects  for  increased  security  cooperation  are 
likely  to  be  limited.  Despite  peace,  the  Egyptian  government,  for  rea¬ 
sons  stemming  from  domestic  politics,  is  not  willing  to  engage  in 
high-visibility  cooperation  with  Israel  or  the  United  States.  Even  un¬ 
der  Sadat,  Egypt  remained  unwilling  to  formally  provide  the  United 
States  with  a  permanent  base,  although  it  did  informally  allow  the 
United  States  considerable  access  to  its  facilities.3  Direct  coopera¬ 
tion  between  Egypt  and  Israel  has  consisted  mostly  of  economic  and 
political  ties,  with  security  cooperation  being  limited  to  low-visibility 
matters.  For  example,  in  1977,  Israeli  intelligence  provided  Egyptian 
President  Sadat  with  information  about  a  Libyan  plot  against  him 
(Spiegel,  1983). 

Jordan  today  offers  a  more  promising  model  for  cooperation.  Israel 
and  Amman  are  considering  extensive  economic  cooperation,  and 
intelligence-sharing  is  highly  likely.  Moreover,  Israel  appears  willing 
to  act  as  a  guarantor  for  Jordan’s  integrity  should  Iraq  or  Syria  pose  a 


3Egypt’s  reluctance  to  clarify  arrangements  for  the  use  of  the  Ras  Banas  base  led 
Congress,  in  frustration,  to  temporarily  hold  up  aid  in  1983.  Because  the  Egyptian 
government  proved  sensitive  about  a  U.S.  presence  on  the  ground,  the  United  States 
quickly  withdrew  the  AWACS  planes  sent  to  Egypt  to  detect  hostile  Libyan  action  and 
toned  down  the  visibility  of  its  forces  there  (Spiegel,  1983;  McNaugher,  1983). 
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threat  to  it.  Although  security  ties  are  not  overt,  the  relationship  is, 
nonetheless,  likely  to  be  strong. 

The  extent  of  future  cooperation  depends  heavily  on  the  nature  of 
the  Syrian-Israeli  peace.  Saudi  Arabia  is  not  likely  to  move  too  far 
ahead  of  Syria  on  relations  with  Israel,  and  Assad  has  signaled  that  he 
will  move  slowly  on  political,  economic,  and  other  ties  with  Israel.4 
The  1996  elections  in  Israel— during  which  Netanyahu  harshly  criti¬ 
cized  Peres’  government  for  considering  the  return  of  the  Golan 
Heights  to  Syria  in  exchange  for  peace — suggest  that  many  Israelis 
are  apprehensive  about  negotiations  with  Assad. 

The  threat  perceived  by  Israel  and  by  the  states  of  the  region  will  play 
a  large  part  in  determining  the  extent  of  possible  cooperation.  In 
general,  if  Israel  were  attacked  during  a  conflict  in  the  Gulf,  incorpo¬ 
rating  it  into  a  broader  coalition  would  not  encounter  as  strong  a  re¬ 
sistance  from  the  Gulf  states  as  it  did  during  Desert  Storm.  If  Israel 
were  not  attacked,  however,  Gulf  leaders  would  find  such  participa¬ 
tion  harder  to  justify. 

An  Iranian  threat  to  the  region  would  be  the  most  likely  one  to  draw 
in  Israel.  Leading  Israelis  across  the  political  spectrum  fear  that  Iran 
will  stir  up  Islamic  militants  in  the  region  and  develop  nuclear 
weapons.  (See  Appendix  C  for  a  discussion  of  the  effect  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  on  Gulf  security.)  Similarly,  most  Gulf  leaders 
see  Iran  as  the  greatest  threat  to  their  security,  particularly  over  the 
longer  term. 

Israel’s  attitude  also  will  be  heavily  shaped  by  U.S.  concerns.  For 
Israel  to  increase  its  role,  Washington  initially  will  have  to  act  as  a 
middleman  to  allay  mutual  suspicions.  In  exchange  for  cooperating 
in  the  Gulf,  Israeli  officials  might  seek  rewards,  such  as  increased 
U.S.  military  aid  or  new  forms  of  military  cooperation  and  commit¬ 
ment. 

In  the  event  of  a  crisis,  Israel  is  likely  to  press  the  United  States  for 
guaranteed  access  to  any  U.S.  equipment  prepositioned  in  Israel. 
Thus,  it  may  seek  a  "dual  key”  arrangement — i.e.,  one  that  would  al- 


4During  the  oil  embargo,  Saudi  Arabia’s  King  Faisal  repeatedly  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  an  Israeli-Syrian  disengagement  agreement  as  part  of  his  conditions  (Quandt, 
1977). 
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low  Israel  to  use  U.S.  equipment  prepositioned  in  Israel  during  a  cri¬ 
sis.  Moreover,  Israel  will  want  the  United  States  to  pay  for  any 
equipment  stationed  there  and  may  ask  for  compensation  for  the  use 
of  Israeli  facilities. 

REASONS  FOR  CAUTIOUS  OPTIMISM 

Despite  many  obstructions,  some  cooperation  has  occurred  between 
the  Gulf  states  and  Israel,  leading  us  to  look  for  other  reasons  for 
cautious  optimism  about  peace.  Egos,  reputations,  and  expectations 
are  involved  in  the  confrontation  with  Israel,  so  change  will  be  slow. 
But  change  is  nevertheless  occurring.  Indeed,  given  that  the  pace  of 
change  in  the  Gulf  is  often  glacial,  a  veritable  sea  change  toward 
Israel  can  be  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  region  in  recent  years,  as 
indicated  by  Qatari  and  Omani  moves  to  establish  better  relations 
with  Israel.  In  addition,  the  Gulf  states  now  have  the  option  of 
working  directly  with  Israel  without  U.S.  mediation.  During  the 
multilateral  peace  talks,  which  addressed  issues  such  as  water  rights, 
economic  ties,  and  arms  control,  the  Gulf  states  formed  direct  con¬ 
tacts  with  Israel.  Moreover,  the  talks  have  led  both  Arabs  and  Israelis 
to  rethink  old  assumptions  and  explore  the  possibility  of  joint 
problem-solving. 

Many  of  the  sources  of  pressure  against  ties  to  Israel  are  gone  or  have 
diminished.  Arab  nationalists  currently  do  not  pose  a  great  threat  to 
area  regimes.  Part  of  the  Palestinian  leadership  has  accepted  rela¬ 
tions  with  Israel,  and  the  number  of  Palestinians  in  the  Gulf  states 
was  reduced  following  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait.  Syria,  which  long 
opposed  Gulf-Israeli  cooperation,  also  is  becoming  more  amenable 
to  relations  with  Israel. 

Although  Israelis  have  not  yet  sought  close  security  ties  with  any  of 
the  Gulf  Arab  states,  they  are  not  ruling  out  all  forms  of  cooperation. 
Israeli  defense  officials  have  indicated  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
allow  more  U.S.  prepositioning  to  help  in  Gulf  contingencies  and 
would  sell  arms  to  the  region.  During  Desert  Storm,  Israel  also  of¬ 
fered  to  provide  mine-sweepers. 

Direct  cooperation  already  is  taking  place,  although  it  is  primarily 
limited  to  economic  and  diplomatic  measures.  On  December  26, 
1994,  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  visited  Oman,  the  first 
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public  visit  by  an  Israeli  leader  to  an  Arab  Gulf  state  ("Israeli  Prime 
Minister  Sees  Sultan  in  Oman,”  December  30,  1994).  On  January  20, 
1995,  Enron  Corporation  signed  a  letter  of  intent  with  the  Qatar 
General  Petroleum  Corporation  to  develop  a  liquid-natural-gas  pro¬ 
ject  that  might  export  gas  to  Israel  ("Deal  by  Enron  with  Qatar,” 
January  20,  1995). 

Over  the  long  term,  popular  attitudes  toward  Israel  may  change. 
Elsewhere  in  the  Middle  East,  even  many  supposed  Islamic  leaders 
have  accepted  working  with  Israel  in  practice  if  not  in  theory. 
Establishment  clerics  in  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt  have  legalized 
peace  talks  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states.  Whether  these  atti¬ 
tude  changes  continue,  however,  will  depend  in  large  part  on 
whether  Islamic  radicalism  fails  to  flourish  in  the  long  term  and 
other,  more-temperate  ideologies  arise  to  take  its  place. 

This  argument  for  progress  on  an  Arab-Israeli  peace  is,  of  course,  op¬ 
timistic.  Israel,  the  Arab  states,  and  the  Palestinians  all  remain  highly 
suspicious  of  the  peace  process  and  are  not  likely  to  move  quickly,  if 
at  all,  in  coming  years.  The  election  of  Benjamin  Netanyahu  in  1996, 
the  continued  violence  in  the  Palestinian  territories,  and  the  Arab 
governments’  attempts  to  form  a  united  front  on  negotiations  all 
suggest  that  progress  on  peace  will  take  years  and  may  even  move 
backwards  at  times  as  implementation  drags. 

Progress  on  peace  is  necessary  if  the  United  States  is  to  gain  the  full 
security  benefits  of  an  Arab-Israeli  peace.  As  the  peace  process  now 
stands,  Gulf  leaders’  misgivings  about  any  Israeli  role  remain  high, 
and  the  citizens  of  the  Gulf  states  still  view  Israel  with  hostility.  For 
Israel  to  complete  its  transformation  from  a  hindrance  to  the  U.S. 
military  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  a  source  of  assistance,  these  misgivings 
must  be  overcome. 


Chapter  Five 

THE  VALUE  OF  ISRAELI  PARTICIPATION  TO  THE  U.S. 
AIR  FORCE  IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  CRISIS  IN  THE  REGION 


If  the  peace  process  can  move  forward,  the  security  of  the  Gulf  will  be 
enhanced  and  Air  Force  operations  in  the  region  will  face  fewer 
complications.  In  this  chapter,  we  describe  the  possible  operational 
military  value  of  Israeli  integration  into  Gulf  security  affairs.  We  ad¬ 
dress  four  topics,  which  are  ordered  roughly  according  to  the  visibil¬ 
ity  of  Israeli  participation: 

•  Use  of  Israeli  airspace  for  overflight 

•  Indirect  Israeli  participation  in  intelligence-sharing,  technology 
and/or  equipment  transfer,  and  training 

•  Access  to  Israeli  air  bases  and  prepositioning 

•  Direct  Israeli  participation  in  combined  operations  against  a  re¬ 
gional  threat. 

We  discuss  each  in  turn. 

USE  OF  ISRAELI  AIRSPACE 

Aerial  access  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Arabian  peninsula  is  fairly  lim¬ 
ited  from  the  west.  During  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm  (ODS),  most  traffic  came  in  through  Egyptian  airspace  as 
shown  in  Figure  5.1.  This  route  permits  use  of  an  area  more  than  700 
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km  across,1  which  gives  ample  room  to  shift  flights  around  to  avoid 
bad  weather  or  to  maintain  multiple  corridors. 

If  access  to  Egyptian  airspace  is  denied,  a  route  is  available  that 
transits  only  Israeli  territory.  However,  this  corridor  is  extremely  nar¬ 
row,  traversing  as  it  does  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  where  Israel  is  barely  5 
km  wide  (the  cross-hatched  circle  in  Figure  5.1).  There  would  thus 
be  little  margin  for  error  in  bad  weather,  and  a  high  volume  of  traffic 
could  be  sustained  only  by  precisely  funneling  aircraft  through  this 
narrow  bottleneck.  In  addition,  the  potential  for  inadvertently 
violating  the  border  of  either  Egypt  or  Jordan  would  obviously  be 


Approximately  the  distance  from  the  Israeli-Jordanian-Egyptian  border  at  Elat- 
Aqaba-Taba  to  the  Egyptian-Sudanese  border  along  a  line  roughly  paralleling  the 
Saudi  Red  Sea  coasdine.  Egypt  has  more  than  800  km  of  Mediterranean  coasdine. 
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very  high,  so  this  route  must  be  considered  a  last  resort  if  neither 
Egypt  nor  Jordan  were  willing  to  cooperate. 

A  more  workable  alternative  to  the  trans-Egypt  route  would  be  one 
that  used  both  Israeli  and  Jordanian  airspace,  a  route  more  than  200 
km  wide  at  its  narrowest  point,  Israel’s  Mediterranean  coast.2 

INDIRECT  ISRAELI  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  GULF  SECURITY 
Legitimation  of  Israeli  Self-Defense 

One  potentially  significant  indirect  military  benefit  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  rapprochement  would  be  general  recognition  by  the  major 
Arab  countries  of  Israel's  inherent  right,  as  a  sovereign  state,  to  self- 
defense.  Absence  of  this  recognition — rooted  in  a  more  general  Arab 
perception  of  Israel’s  illegitimacy — constituted  a  possible  fracture 
line  in  the  anti-Iraq  coalition  of  1991  and  forced  the  coalition  to  de¬ 
vote  considerable  resources  to  defending  Israel  (see  Chapter  Four  for 
more  details). 

Any  future  conflict  in  the  Gulf  is  likely  to  be  fought  at  shorter  notice 
than  was  Desert  Storm,  and  with  fewer  forces  immediately  on  hand. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  diversion  of  a  large  number  of  U.S. 
sorties  to  protect  Israel  could  be  a  major  handicap  to  the  United 
States.  Allowing  Israel  to  protect  itself— and  to  retaliate  against  ag¬ 
gression  to  the  point  of  itself  attacking  aggressor  air  bases,  missile 
launchers,  and  strategic  targets — would  remove  a  potential  fault  line 
in  future  coalition  operations  and  allow  U.S.  commanders  to  use 
their  resources  to  prosecute  the  war  without  having  to  dedicate  as¬ 
sets  to  protect  Israel.3 


2This  route  assumes  that  overflight  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  is  permitted.  If 
not,  air  traffic  would  have  to  negotiate  a  bottleneck  30  km  or  so  in  width  at  about  31° 
30’  north  latitude — along  a  line  roughly  between  Sederot  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Gaza 
to  just  south  of  Idna  along  the  western  fringe  of  the  West  Bank.  How  likely  such  denial 
would  be  if  both  Israel  and  Jordan  were  permitting  access — or  whether  any  Palestinian 
authority  would  be  able  to  monitor,  let  alone  enforce,  it — is  unknown. 

3No  coalition  partner  was  likely  to  object  to  Israel’s  attempts  to  shoot  down  incoming 
Scuds  during  the  Gulf  War;  friction  was  feared  if  Israel  should  respond  to  Iraq’s  attacks 
by  launching  tactically  offensive,  strategically  defensive  strikes  on,  for  example,  Scud- 
launch  areas  in  southwestern  Iraq.  Recognition  of  Israel  as  a  “normal"  state,  with  all 
the  prerogatives  of  a  normal  state,  would  go  a  long  way  toward  easing  such  concerns 
in  the  future. 
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The  level  of  legitimated  self-defense  depends  largely  on  the  extent 
and  warmth  of  any  peace  agreement.  Given  current  arrangements, 
Israel  could  defend  itself  and  its  territory  from  a  direct  attack  without 
causing  a  coalition  to  fragment.  Furthermore,  in  so  doing,  it  could 
use  coalition  information  and  resources  to  gather  intelligence  and 
coordinate  airspace. 

If  the  peace  process  continues  to  produce  results  and  to  lessen 
hostility  toward  Israel,  even  greater  cooperation  would  be  possible. 
Israel  could,  in  effect,  become  a  tacit  coalition  partner,  flying  forward 
combat  air  patrols  and  fighter  sweeps  over  enemy  territory. 

Equipment  and  Technology  Transfer 

In  their  book  The  Generals’  War  (1995),  Michael  Gordon  and  Bernard 
Trainor  describe  the  care  that  was  taken  to  conceal  the  origin  of 
land-mine-clearing  equipment  shipped  from  Israel  to  Saudi  Arabia 
during  Desert  Shield.4  As  with  the  right  to  self-defense  discussed 
above,  the  legitimation  of  Israel  in  Arab  eyes  should  make  such 
transfers  easier  to  manage  in  the  future. 

Table  5.1  lists  some  major  weapon  types  that  Israel  has  in  common 
with  the  various  GCC  states.  Since  the  United  States  is  a  major  sup¬ 
plier  for  Israel  and  most  of  the  Gulf  countries,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
these  equipment  inventories  overlap  substantially.  Israeli  provision 
of  spare  parts  and  test  equipment  could  be  a  useful  adjunct  to  efforts 
aimed  at  enhancing  GCC  self-defense  capabilities.  While  it  may  be 
difficult  to  envision  direct  arms  sales  from  Israel  to  the  Arab  world, 
some  technology  transfer  or  sales  of  modest  upgrades  and  enhance¬ 
ments  could  follow  a  comprehensive  “warm  peace"  agreement. 

As  is  clear  from  Table  5.1,  the  many  items  that  Israel  could  provide  to 
the  Gulf  states  are  of  U.S.  manufacture — a  situation  that  puts  Israel 
in  a  delicate  position  as  a  potential  competitor  with  the  United  States 
for  arms  sales  and  support  in  the  region— something  that  the  United 
States  should  discourage.  Moreover,  U.S.  laws  prohibit  the  re-export 


4Measures  included  repainting  the  equipment  to  conceal  Israeli  markings  and  altering 
the  flight  paths  of  aircraft  carrying  it  to  hide  their  origin. 
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Table  5.1 

Major  Weapon  Types  Common  to  Israel  and  GCC  States 


Country 

Weapon  Type 

Bahrain 

F-16,  Sidewinder,  Sparrow,  M-60,  M-113,  M-110,  TOW,  Stinger, 

Hawk 

Kuwait 

M-113,  M-109,  TOW,  Hawk,  AH-64 

Oman 

M-60,  Sidewinder 

Qatar 

Stinger 

Saudi  Arabia 

F-15,  Sidewinder,  Sparrow,  Maverick,  Helifire,  AH-64,  M-60,  M-113, 
M-109,  TOW,  Stinger,  Hawk 

UAE 

Sidewinder,  Helifire,  Hawk 

SOURCE:  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  (IISS),  The  Military  Balance 
1994-1995,  London:  Pergamon-Brassey’s,  1994,  pp.  124-141. 


of  any  items  of  U.S.  military  equipment  provided  under  Foreign 
Military  Sales,  licensing  arrangements,  or  other  types  of  transactions 
without  prior  written  approval  of  the  U.S.  government.  Thus,  Israeli 
transfer  of  weapons  to  the  Gulf  Arab  states  could  run  afoul  of  a 
variety  of  legalities,  and  may  be  something  to  be  done  only  in 
extremis,  and  with  the  explicit  concurrence  of  the  United  States. 

Intelligence-Sharing  and  Special  Operations 

There  have  been  reports  that  one  or  more  Gulf  states  have  already 
engaged  in  limited  intelligence-sharing  with  Israel  on  problems  of 
mutual  interest,  such  as  radical  Islamic  terrorist  groups.  It  is  not 
known  how  productive  these  exchanges  have  been  to  either  side.  If 
Israel  has  a  military  confrontation  with  Iran  or  Iraq,  it  could  poten¬ 
tially  provide  useful  tactical  and  strategic  intelligence. 

Israel’s  industrial  capabilities — including  its  track  record  of  modify¬ 
ing  aircraft  for  intelligence-gathering  and  a  nascent  space-launch 
capability — give  it  an  ability  to  deploy  "national  technical  means" 
unparalleled  in  the  greater  Middle  East.  The  Gulf  states,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  considerable  experience  keeping  tabs  on  and,  in  some 
cases,  even  supporting,  groups  that  might  be  seen  as  common 
threats  both  to  pro-Western  Arab  countries  and  to  Israel.  They  could 
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thus  provide  information  on,  for  example,  personnel  and  organiza¬ 
tion  that  might  be  difficult  for  Israel  to  acquire  independently.  There 
may,  therefore,  be  a  basis  for  an  expanded  set  of  mutually  profitable 
exchanges  in  certain  areas  of  intelligence  collection  and  analysis. 

Israeli  special  forces  might  also  contribute  covertly  to  any  coalition 
effort  in  the  Gulf.  Such  forces  might  be  used  to  aid  the  deployment 
of  coalition  aircraft  and  forces,  counter  enemy  air  defenses  or  missile 
systems,  or  otherwise  assist  the  overall  coalition  effort. 

ACCESS  TO  ISRAELI  BASES 

Israel  possesses  a  fairly  large  and  well-developed  air  base  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  Figure  5.2  shows  the  approximate  locations  of  the  eight  Israeli 
main  operating  bases  (MOBs)  we  located  in  open-source  literature.5 
We  discuss  two  aspects  of  utilizing  Israeli  bases:  distance  to  likely 
operating  areas  in  the  Gulf  and  base  capacity. 

Distance  to  the  Theater 

Figure  5.3  compares  the  distances  between  various  bases  and  impor¬ 
tant  target  areas  in  Iraq.  It  reveals  that  the  distance  from  an  Israeli 
base  in  the  Negev  to  Baghdad  is  roughly  the  same  as  that  from  A1 
Kharj  in  Saudi  Arabia  to  the  Iraqi  capital,  about  950  km.  Flying  from 
an  Israeli  base  against  targets  in  Kuwait  would  involve  about  a  2500- 
km  round  trip — significantly  longer  than  the  distances  from  Saudi 
bases,  but  much  shorter  than  the  3200-km  missions  regularly  flown 
by  F-117s  from  Khamis  Mushait  against  targets  in  the  Baghdad  area 
in  1991.  Finally,  the  figure  shows  that  targets  north  of  Baghdad, 
about  700  km  away  from  the  Proven  Force  base  at  Incirlik,  Turkey, 

5A11  air-base  facility  data  were  derived  from  unclassified  extracts  from  U.S.  Defense 
Mapping  Agency,  Air  Facility  Graphics  (AFG)  (not  available  for  public  release),  n.d., 
and  U.S.  Air  Force  Directorate  of  Intelligence,  and  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence, 
Airfields  and  Seaplane  Stations  of  the  World  (not  available  for  public  release),  various 
issues.  Location  data  are  from  open-source  atlases  and  maps.  It  is  possible,  perhaps 
even  likely,  that  there  are  other  usable  Israeli  air  bases  not  listed  in  these  materials. 
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are  about  1000  km  from  Israeli  MOBs.6  In  sum,  distance  from 
likely  targets  does  not  rule  out  the  use  of  Israeli  bases  in  scenarios 
involving  conflict  with  Iraq. 


6A11  distances  from  Israeli  bases  assume  that  overflight  of  Jordanian  territory  is  al¬ 
lowed.  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  refueling  may  need  to  be  performed  in  Jordanian 
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Figure  5.3 — Comparative  Distances  to  Target  Areas  in  Iraq 


In  Figure  5.4,  we  see  something  of  a  different  story:  The  distances 
depicted  are  those  that  would  pertain  to  a  conflict  with  Iran.  Because 
of  Iran’s  size,  range-to-target  is  considerably  greater  from  bases  in 
both  Israel  and  the  Gulf  states.  Of  the  non-Turkish  bases  shown, 
Dhahran,  at  1100  km,  is  the  closest  to  Tehran.  Israeli  bases,  the 
farthest  away,  are  1650  km  distant. 

Two  points  stand  out  from  this  figure.  First,  Israeli  bases  are  a  pro¬ 
hibitively  long  distance  from  the  Strait  of  Hormuz,  which  will  likely 


airspace.  Without  overflight  of  Jordan,  the  utility  of  Israeli  installations  for  fighter- 
bomber  basing  becomes  highly  questionable  across  the  board. 
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Figure  5.4 — Comparative  Distances  to  Target  Areas  in  Iran 

be  a  key  battleground  of  any  conflict  with  Iran.  Bases  in  Oman  and 
the  UAE  have  obvious  advantages  for  providing  coverage  of  the 
Strait,  but  even  Dhahran  in  central  Saudi  Arabia  is  about  1500  km 
closer  to  Hormuz  than  are  Israeli  installations  (700  km  versus  2200 
km);  even  A1  Kharj,  in  central  Saudi  Arabia,  is  only  1350  km  from  the 
Strait. 

Second,  bases  in  Turkey — particularly  those  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country,  such  as  Diyabakir — could  be  very  useful  in  a  campaign 
against  Iran,  especially  against  targets  in  the  northern  part  of  Iran 
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and  along  the  Iran- Iraq  border.7  Like  the  Israeli  facilities,  however, 
these  bases  are  too  far  away  from  Hormuz  to  be  of  much  use  to 
fighter-bombers  trying  to  operate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Strait;  hence, 
even  a  combination  of  Israeli  and  Turkish  bases  would  not  suffice 
to  effectively  employ  land-based  air  power  against  Iran  in  most 
scenarios.8 

The  longer  distances  between  bases  in  Israel  and  targets  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  might  prove  a  blessing  in  the  event  of  a  true  nightmare 
scenario:  conflict  with  a  weapon  of  mass  destruction  (WMD)-armed 
foe  in  the  Gulf.  This  challenge  would  require  greater  dispersal  of  U.S. 
forces  and  bases  farther  from  the  theater,  and  would  be  harder  for  a 
foe  to  target  successfully.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  opera¬ 
tional  inconveniences  associated  with  longer  flights  (reduced  sortie 
rates,  increased  manning  requirements,  etc.)  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  additional  security  afforded  by  more-remote  operating 
locations.9 

Base  Capacity 

We  collected  data  from  open  sources  on  main  operating  bases  in 
Israel,  Turkey,  and  on  the  Arabian  peninsula.  Table  5.2  lists  some 
important  bases  used  in  the  1991  Gulf  War,  along  with  certain  key 
characteristics.  For  comparison  purposes,  Table  5.3  shows  similar 
data  for  all  identified  Israeli  MOBs,  and  Table  5.4  tallies  the  total 
ramp  space — a  crude  measure  of  air  base  capacity — available  in 
Israel,  Turkey,  and  the  GCC  countries. 


7Overflight  of  Syria  is  useful  for  operations  out  of  central  Turkish  bases,  such  as 
Incirlik,  against  targets  in  either  Iran  or  Iraq;  the  distances  shown  in  the  figure  assume 
that  overflight  is  possible.  Lack  of  access  to  Syrian  airspace  would  not  preclude  opera¬ 
tions  from  Turkish  bases;  sorties  would,  however,  be  longer  in  both  time  and  distance. 

8Bases  in  Pakistan  could  be  useful  for  operations  over  and  around  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz.  This  study  did  not  assess  the  number,  quality,  or  availability  of  Pakistani  in¬ 
stallations. 

9This  would  be  even  more  true  if,  in  the  future,  Israel  fielded  ballistic-missile  defenses 
that  afforded  a  degree  of  protection  to  all  or  most  of  its  territory. 
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Table  5.2 

Data  on  Key  Bases  Used  in  Operation  Desert  Storm 


Base 

Ramp  Area 
(sq  ft) 

Longest 

Runway 

(ft) 

Shelter 
Area 
(sq  ft) 

Shelters 

Revetments 

Dhahran 

12,008,017 

12,008 

225,261 

13 

2 

Jiddah 

9,262,612 

10,499 

226,432 

11 

3 

AlKarj 

5,908,078 

13,288 

0 

0 

1 

Khamis  Mushait 

3,629,278 

12,467 

454,657 

46 

30 

Taif 

3,592,900 

12,254 

267,400 

14 

0 

Incirlik 

3,200,108 

10,000 

277,794 

40 

0 

Tabuk 

807,628 

10,991 

181,216 

21 

0 

Table  5.3 

Data  on  Israeli  MOBs 


Base 

Ramp  Space 
(sq  ft) 

Longest 

Runway 

(ft) 

Shelter 

Area 

Shelters 

Revetments 

Ben  Gurion 

4,540,750 

11,998 

191,670 

8 

0 

Hatserim 

2,500,496 

7,875 

525,500 

19 

36 

Tel  Nov 

1,757,450 

7,070 

457,200 

12 

11 

Nevatim 

1,169,930 

10,980 

106,272 

13 

2 

Ovda 

1,029,136 

9,843 

236,160 

60 

10 

Ramat  David 

1,001,125 

8,448 

555,200 

35 

0 

Hatzor 

912,254 

8,038 

369,459 

17 

8 

Ramon 

789,476 

10,045 

315,035 

71 

10 

Palmachim 

601,740 

7,874 

10,850 

1 

0 

Sde  Dov 

629,044 

5,741 

31,050 

3 

0 

U  Michaeli 

542,150 

4,232 

25,000 

3 

1 
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Table  5.4 

Total  Ramp  Space  by  Country 


Country 

Ramp  Area 
(million  sq  ft) 

Saudi  Arabia 

74.1 

Turkey 

22.9 

Israel 

16.1 

UAE 

15.7 

Oman 

9.1 

Diego  Garcia 

4.1 

Bahrain 

2.9 

Qatar 

2.6 

Kuwait 

1.8 

In  looking  at  these  tables,  we  see  several  noteworthy  features: 

•  Saudi  Arabia  alone  has  more  ramp  space  than  all  the  other  listed 
countries  combined. 

•  In  fact,  a  single  Saudi  base — Dhahran  Airfield — has  almost  75 
percent  of  the  ramp  space  of  all  Israeli  MOBs  combined  (12  mil¬ 
lion  versus  16.1  million  square  feet). 

•  Nonetheless,  among  likely  hosts  for  U.S.  forces  in  the  region, 
only  Saudi  Arabia  and  Turkey  own  more  ramp  space  than  Israel. 

•  Israeli  bases  are  well-equipped  with  shelters  and  revetments  to 
protect  aircraft:  Only  Turkey  has  more  shelters,  only  Turkey  and 
Saudi  Arabia  have  more  shelter  space,  and  Israel  has  the  largest 
number  of  permanent  revetments.10 

What  does  this  tell  us  about  the  ability  of  Israeli  MOBs  to  supplement 

or  replace  bases  in  the  Gulf  region  proper? 

We  used  rough  USAF  planning  factors  to  calculate  the  amount  of 

ramp  space  needed  by  the  U.S.  fixed-wing  assets  deployed  to  the 


10Obviously,  most  of  these  protective  structures  are  probably  filled  with  Israeli  aircraft. 
However,  it  does  not  seem  out  of  the  question  that  some  particularly  high-value  U.S. 
aircraft — such  as  F-117s — could  "borrow"  some  shelters  if  Israel  was  involved  in  a 
future  Gulf  contingency. 
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Arabian  peninsula  during  the  1991  Gulf  War,  which  was  roughly  38.4 
million  square  feet.11  As  Table  5.5  shows,  more  than  60  percent  of 
that  space — some  23.5  million  square  feet — was  at  Saudi  bases. 
Clearly,  Israel,  with  only  16.1  million  square  feet  of  total  ramp  space, 
could  not  accommodate  nearly  as  large  a  force  as  was  deployed  to 
Saudi  Arabia  in  1990-1991. 

To  estimate  what  size  force  might  be  hosted  on  Israeli  bases,  we  cal¬ 
culated — again  using  USAF  planning  factors — how  much  space  the 
Israeli  Air  Force  (LAF)  would  require  for  its  own  assets.  Based  on 
open-source  order-of-battle  information,  that  figure  is  about  10.1 
million  square  feet.12  Thus,  at  most  6  million  square  feet  would  be 
available  for  receiving  U.S.  forces,  or  only  about  one-sixth  of  a 
"Desert  Storm  equivalent.”  Table  5.6  shows  two  alternative  forces— 
one  consisting  mainly  of  bombers,  the  other  primarily  of  fighters  and 
fighter-bombers — that  could  be  accommodated  in  that  much 
space.13 


Table  5.5 

Ramp  Space  Used  in  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm 


Country 

Ramp  Use 

Percentage 

Saudi  Arabia 

23,558,023 

61.4 

Oman 

6,269,638 

16.3 

UAE 

5,602,184 

14.6 

Bahrain 

2,457,478 

6.4 

Qatar 

494,614 

1.3 

TOTAL 

38,381,937 

“This  figure  includes  the  parking  space  needed  for  each  aircraft,  along  with  room 
required  for  maintenance,  ground  maneuver,  etc.  Planning  factors  are  from  USAF 
document  AFH  32-1084,  July  1995  draft,  specifically  paragraph  2.19. 

12This  estimate  includes  both  fixed-  and  rotary-wing  aircraft. 

13These  estimates  make  no  allowances  for  rotary-wing  aircraft  or,  more  important,  for 
strategic  airlift  operations,  which  can  consume  prodigious  amounts  of  ramp  space. 
There  are  also  important  operational  costs  associated  with  basing  aircraft  in  small 
groups  across  a  number  of  bases.  Finally,  the  parking-space  requirements  used  in 
these  calculations  do  not  account  for  tactical  dispersion  of  aircraft  as  a  hedge  against 
air  or  missile  attack  on  the  base.  As  such,  the  examples  probably  represent  an  upper 
bound  on  the  possible  force  size  deployable  to  Israeli  bases,  at  least  those  identifiable 
in  unclassified  sources. 
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Table  5.6 

Example  of  Forces  Deployable  to  Israeli  Bases 


Bomber  Force 

Ramp 
(sq  ft) 

Fighter  Force 

Ramp 
(sq  ft) 

Type 

Qty 

Type 

Qty 

B-1B 

36 

2,595,687 

F-15C 

96 

1,153,422 

B-2A 

16 

664,608 

F-15E 

48 

576,711 

KC-135 

12 

748,228 

F-16 

96 

659,485 

C-130 

12 

554,135 

A-10 

24 

323,638 

E-3 

4 

311,885 

E-3 

4 

311,885 

E-8 

4 

311,885 

E-8 

4 

311,885 

KC-135 

18 

1,122,342 

C-130 

12 

554,135 

TOTAL 

5,186,428 

5,013,503 

From  even  these  rough  estimates,  it  seems  clear  that  Israeli  bases 
could  provide  only  a  partial  substitute  for  facilities  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  elsewhere  on  the  Arabian  peninsula.  The  infrastructure  in  Saudi 
Arabia  in  particular  is  so  vast  that  it  would  be  challenging— although 
not  impossible— to  cope  with  denial  of  its  bases  alone,  even  if  the 
other  Gulf  states,  Israel,  and  Turkey  permitted  access.  Israeli  bases, 
however,  could  serve  as  a  limited  complement  to  other  facilities. 

Prepositioning  in  Israel 

A  final  aspect  of  base  access  in  Israel  concerns  the  potential  to 
preposition  equipment  and  supplies  there  for  use  in  a  Gulf  contin¬ 
gency.14 

The  United  States  has  prepositioned  a  significant  amount  of  materiel 
aboard  ships  and,  especially,  ashore  in  the  Gulf.  For  the  USAF,  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  ammunition,  hundreds  of  vehicles,  and  several 
dozen  bare-base  kits  are  stored  at  sites  in  several  Gulf  countries,  and 


14The  importance  of  prepositioning  might  be  reduced  if  only  precision  munitions 
were  used,  because  the  tonnage  required  would  be  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  hav¬ 
ing  assured  access  to  appropriate  types  of  aviation  fuel  might  be  extremely  valuable. 
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there  are  plans  to  significantly  expand  prepositioning  in  those  coun¬ 
tries.15 

Putting  equipment  and  supplies  in  Israel  would  seem  to  make  the 
most  sense  for  supporting  operations  from  there;  the  transportation 
burden  of  moving  stocks  from  Israel  to,  say,  Saudi  Arabia  would 
seem  to  offset  much  of  the  advantage  conferred  by  prepositioning  in 
the  first  place.  Financial  costs  must  also  be  considered.  First,  it 
could  be  expensive  simply  to  move  existing  stocks  from  the  Gulf 
states  to  Israel.  Second,  some  of  the  governments  in  the  Gulf  region 
contribute  toward  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  prepositioning  sites.16 
It  seems  unlikely  that  they  would  continue  to  subsidize  stockpiles 
that  were  relocated  to  Israel,  and  the  Israeli  government  is  not  likely 
to  pick  up  all  or  even  part  of  the  tab. 

However,  as  will  become  clearer  when  we  examine  crisis  scenarios, 
the  value  of  Israel  as  a  prepositioning  site  would  increase  enor¬ 
mously  should  other  bases  in  the  region  be  denied  to  U.S.  forces. 
Israel  could  not  replace  Saudi  Arabia  should  facilities  in  the  Kingdom 
become  unavailable,  but  it  would  help  to  offset  the  loss.  Similarly, 
Israel  would  provide  facilities  that  are  well-defended,  thus  ensuring 
they  will  be  available  in  the  event  of  a  crisis. 

ISRAEL  AS  A  COALITION  PARTNER 

Of  course,  the  most  ambitious  objective  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  wake  of 
any  general  Arab-Israeli  peace  agreement  would  be  to  facilitate  the 
direct  involvement  of  Israel  as  a  partner  in  any  future  Gulf  contin¬ 
gency.  What  capabilities  could  the  IAF  in  particular  bring  to  bear? 

Table  5.7  lists  the  current  IAF  combat-aircraft  order  of  battle  based 
on  unclassified  sources;  it  shows  488  frontline  combat  aircraft,  274  of 


15For  example,  plans  are  to  position  enough  HARVEST  FALCON  base-basing 
equipment  to  support  55,000  personnel  and  750  aircraft  at  14  locations  (Briefing,  U.S. 
Central  Command,  Air  Forces,  "USCENTAF  Logistics,”  July  1995). 

16  Between  August  1994  and  July  1995,  the  Gulf  states  paid  $94.4  million  of  aid-in-kind 
to  support  U.S.  prepositioning  on  the  peninsula. 
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Table  5.7 

IAF  Order  of  Battle3 


Type 

Quantity 

F-16 

209 

F-4 

114 

F-15 

65 

A-4 

64 

Kfir 

36 

SOURCE:  IISS,  The  Military  Balance 
1994-1995,  London:  Pergamon- 
Brassey’s,  1994,  pp.  131-132. 

aSome  additional  250  aircraft  (120 
Kfir  and  130  A-4)  are  in  storage. 


which  are  F-15  and  F-16  fighters.  Furthermore,  50  of  the  F-4s  have 
been  modified  to  Phantom  2000  standard  by  Israel  Aircraft 
Industries;  these  aircraft  have  structural  improvements,  new  avion¬ 
ics,  and  other  changes  that  make  them  considerably  more  capable 
than  their  F-4E  predecessors.  Deliveries  of  these  aircraft  continue, 
and  eventually  the  entire  F-4  fleet  is  to  be  upgraded.  In  the  next  few 
years,  the  IAF  also  plans  to  add  more  F-15s  to  its  structure,  including 
the  F-15I  multi-role  attack  variant.17 

The  IAF,  then,  fields  nearly  five  wing- equivalents  of  fighter-bomber 
aircraft.18  Its  F-15  force  gives  Israel  a  high-quality  all-weather  air- 
superiority  fighter;  the  IAF  has  also  employed  the  F-16  extensively  as 
an  air-to-air  platform.  The  F-16  also  serves  the  IAF  as  a  strike  air¬ 
craft,  as  demonstrated  in  the  Israeli  raid  on  the  Iraqi  nuclear  facility 
at  Osirak  in  1981.  The  most  obvious  piece  missing  from  the  IAF  in- 


17The  F-15I  is  a  somewhat  “detuned”  version  of  the  USAF  F-15E  Strike  Eagle.  While 
the  F-15E’s  low-altitude  navigation  and  targeting  system,  LANTIRN,  is  not  included  in 
the  sale,  published  reports  indicate  that  the  Israelis  will  equip  the  aircraft  with  an  in¬ 
digenous  system  of  similar  capabilities. 

18These  488  aircraft  appear  to  be  the  IAF  equivalent  of  the  USAF  total  aircraft 
inventory  (TAI).  The  usual  rule  of  thumb  is  that  100  TAI  equate  to  one  72  primary- 
aircraft-authorized  (PAA)  fighter  wing-equivalent. 
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ventory  is  a  long-range,  all-weather  attack  aircraft,  a  shortcoming 
that  should  be  rectified  with  the  acquisition  of  the  F- 151. 19 

The  IAF,  then,  could  make  some  contribution  in  a  conflict  against  a 
Gulf  aggressor.  As  noted  above,  geography  makes  it  more  suited  to 
operations  against  Iraq  than  against  Iran,  and  some  support  from  the 
United  States — especially  air-to-air  refueling — would  likely  be 
needed  to  maximize  its  effectiveness.  Constraints  on  Israeli  opera¬ 
tions  would  likely  include  low  sortie  rates  caused  by  the  long  dis¬ 
tances  between  IAF  bases  and  likely  target  areas  and  a  shortage  of 
24-hour  air-to-ground  precision-strike  capability,  even  after  the 
F-15I  enters  service. 

The  best  use  for  IAF  assets  might  be  to  employ  air-to-air  F-15s  to 
bolster  coalition  capabilities  over,  say,  western  Iraq  and  to  use  air-to- 
ground  F-16s  to  strike  targets  in  the  same  area.20 


19The  lack  of  long-range  strike  capability  is  perfectly  commensurate  with  the  LAF’s 
focus  on  operations  against  its  main  regional  antagonists,  who  have  historically  been 
its  next-door  neighbors.  Should  successful  peace  arrangements  be  achieved  with  these 
countries,  and  as  other  potential  antagonists  (such  as  Iran)  acquire  longer  offensive 
reach  with  ballistic  missiles,  the  IAF’s  need  for  a  more  robust  power-projection  ca¬ 
pability  may  increase. 

20Obviously,  basing  Israeli  forces  in  the  Gulf  region  itself  would  help  ameliorate  some 
of  these  problems.  As  we  see  when  discussing  potential  Israeli  contributions  to  the 
seven  crisis  scenarios  we  present  in  Chapter  Six,  those  cases  in  which  Israel  brings  the 
most  to  the  table  are  precisely  those  in  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  U.S.  access  to 
bases  in  the  Gulf  is  denied  or  severely  restricted.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  seems 
highly  unlikely  that  Israeli  forces  would  be  welcome,  or  able,  to  operate  from 
installations  denied  to  the  United  States.  The  IAF  also  has  no  experience  operating  as 
an  expeditionary  force,  the  requirements  for  which  are  much  greater  than  just  being 
able  to  move  airplanes  and  pilots  onto  foreign  soil.  For  both  these  reasons,  then,  we  do 
not  treat  the  possibility  of  Israeli  air  operations  from  Gulf  bases. 


Chapter  Six 

SCENARIOS  POTENTIALLY  INVOLVING  A  U.S. 
_ MILITARY  RESPONSE 


The  Middle  East,  including  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  has  long  been  an 
area  of  often-violent  instability.  Several  major  events  in  the  region — 
including  the  Iranian  revolution,  the  outbreak  of  the  Iran-Iraq  War, 
and  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait— have  caught  many  analysts  by  sur¬ 
prise.  Thus,  U.S.  military  forces  must  be  prepared  for  a  wide  range  of 
scenarios.  In  this  chapter,  we  explore  a  variety  of  possible  future 
Middle  East  conflict  scenarios  and  suggest  how  an  Arab-Israeli  peace 
might  affect  U.S.  operations  in  the  Gulf  in  each  case. 

We  have  organized  our  analysis  around  seven  scenarios:1 

•  Enforcing  demilitarized  (“red-line”)  zones  inside  Iraq 

•  Defending  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  against  Iraq 

•  Defending  Saudi  Arabia  against  a  coordinated  Iraqi-Yemeni  at¬ 
tack 

•  Defending  against  an  Iraqi-Yemeni  attack  and  Iranian  oppor¬ 
tunism 

•  Defending  the  peninsula  littoral  against  Iran 


!a  crucial  variable  in  several  of  these  scenarios,  particularly  those  involving  large-scale 
aggression  against  Saudi  Arabia,  will  be  the  possible  presence  of  nuclear  weapons  or 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  the  Iraqi  or  Iranian  arsenals.  The  descriptions 
that  follow  do  not  explicitly  address  this  variable.  However,  planners  should  bear  this 
possibility  in  mind  as  they  sort  through  the  cases  below.  Appendix  C  discusses  some 
issues  relating  to  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  (NBC)  weapons  in  future  Gulf 
crises. 
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•  Helping  the  A1  Saud  cope  with  internal  instability 

•  Deterring  Iran  in  the  event  of  an  Iraqi  collapse. 

These  scenarios  are  a  set  of  plausible  events  that  provide  a  wide 
range  of  challenges  to  U.S.  capabilities.  They  are  to  be  viewed  as 
heuristics,  leading  to  thoughts  and  discussions  about  how  an  Arab- 
Israeli  peace  might  affect  events  in  the  Gulf.  We  do  not  intend  these 
scenarios  to  be  predictive  in  either  a  strong  (the  events  detailed  will 
happen)  or  weak  (the  events  are  the  most  likely  to  happen)  sense. 

This  chapter  sketches  each  scenario  and  a  baseline  U.S.  response 
(CENTCOM  tasking)  to  each.  All  are  cast  in  or  around  the  year  2000, 
and  the  force  structures  used  reflect  current  plans  and  assessments 
for  that  time.  Uncertainties  as  to  U.S.  and  foreign  capabilities  have 
been  resolved  according  to  our  best  judgment.  Each  scenario  con¬ 
cludes  by  illustrating  how  an  Israeli  role  would  prove  useful  in  the 
event  of  a  crisis. 

We  conclude  our  discussion  of  Israel’s  potential  military  contribu¬ 
tion  by  attempting  to  link  these  seven  scenarios  with  four  of  the  areas 
of  possible  cooperation  covered  in  Chapter  Five:  access  to  Israeli 
airspace,  access  to  Israeli  air  bases,  prepositioning  in  Israel,  and  use 
of  Israeli  air  forces.2  Figure  6.1  summarizes  our  findings  in  the  form 
of  a  “stoplight"  chart. 

ENFORCING  A  “RED  LINE”  WITHOUT  SAUDI  BASES 
Scenario  Description 

On  July  14,  1998 — the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Iraqi  revolution — 
Saddam  Hussein  announces  that  Iraq  will  never  yield  to  intimidation 
about  its  territorial  integrity.  Iraqi  troops,  including  a  Republican 
Guard  division,  begin  assembling  just  north  of  the  32nd  Parallel.  The 
U.S.  government  had  previously  declared  the  area  south  of  the  32nd 


2We  exclude  the  indirect  contributions,  such  as  intelligence-sharing,  because  their 
value  is  mainly  in  the  longer-term,  day-to-day  operations  of  the  various  militaries  as 
opposed  to  during  crises.  Such  links  as  are  established  will,  of  course,  be  invaluable  in 
a  conflict  in  the  Gulf,  and  the  product  of  such  processes — for  example,  improved  intel¬ 
ligence,  better-trained  forces— will  have  major  payoffs  if  the  United  States  is  again 
called  upon  to  employ  force  in  the  region. 
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Figure  6.1 — Value  of  Israeli  Contributions  Across  Scenarios 


Parallel  to  be  a  “red  line” — a  demilitarized  area  that  was  off-limits  to 
Iraqi  military  forces.  Reports  by  U.S.  intelligence  say  that  supply  and 
other  logistics  networks  are  being  assembled  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  a  move  south.  However,  intelligence  does  not  believe  that  the 
size  of  the  deployment  is  consistent  with  plans  to  move  forces  into 
Kuwait  or  Saudi  Arabia.  The  apparent  mobilization  continues  de¬ 
spite  U.S.  warnings  to  desist. 

Baghdad  is  willing  to  challenge  the  United  States  for  several  reasons. 
It  judges  that  challenging  the  West  along  the  32nd  Parallel  will  not 
provoke  a  unified-coalition  response,  and  it  hopes  to  split  off  more- 
sympathetic  coalition  members  in  both  Europe  and  the  Arab  world 
from  the  United  States.  In  Saddam’s  opinion,  most  states  would 
support  his  right  to  exercise  authority  within  his  country’s  borders. 
In  addition,  by  repeatedly  deploying  below  the  32-degree-north  lati¬ 
tude  line,  Baghdad  hopes  to  exhaust  U.S.  patience  and  resources. 
Because  Iraq  can  easily  send  forces  south,  whereas  major  U.S.  de¬ 
ployments  are  expensive,  time-consuming,  and  politically  difficult, 
Iraq  estimates  that  repeating  such  maneuvers  will  wear  down  the  will 
of  the  United  States.  As  an  added  incentive,  by  successfully  baiting 
the  United  States,  Saddam  might  shore  up  his  credibility  in  the  Arab 
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world  as  a  leader  willing  to  challenge  the  West,  even  if  he  is  defeated 
militarily. 

Saddam  also  is  trying  to  use  foreign  aggression  to  bolster  his  steadily 
disintegrating  popularity  at  home.  Sanctions  and  international  iso¬ 
lation  continue  to  wear  away  at  the  regime,  and  a  recent  increase  in 
the  official  price  of  bread  has  touched  off  riots  in  Baghdad  and  Basra 
that  have  had  to  be  put  down  with  force.  Although  the  information 
cannot  be  corroborated,  several  regime  defectors  report  unsuccess¬ 
ful  coup  attempts  by  senior  military  and  intelligence  leaders,  the  very 
core  upon  whom  Saddam  relies  to  remain  in  power.  Concurrent 
with  the  reports  has  come  an  announcement  that  the  Iraqi  head  of 
intelligence  died  in  a  helicopter  accident,  along  with  two  generals. 

Concerned  about  the  level  of  Iraqi  activity  and  intent  on  enforcing 
the  U.N.’s  decision,  the  United  States  requests  access  to  several  air 
bases  and  ports  in  the  Gulf.  Kuwait,  Oman,  and  the  UAE  offer  facili¬ 
ties  to  U.S.  forces.  The  UAE,  however,  insists  that  it  will  not  allow 
combat  operations  to  be  conducted  out  of  its  territory. 

Riyadh,  Bahrain,  and  Qatar  refuse  U.S.  forces  access  altogether. 
Riyadh  does  not  believe  that  Iraqi  deployments  south  of  the  32nd 
Parallel  pose  a  serious  threat  to  its  security — an  argument  it  cited 
when  it  requested  that  the  United  States  not  use  its  bases  to  carry  out 
Operation  Southern  Watch,  leading  to  the  cancellation  of  that  oper¬ 
ation.  In  general,  Saudi  Arabia  is  steadily  becoming  more  opposed  to 
the  U.S.  campaign  to  unseat  Saddam,  because  continuing  Iranian 
belligerence  is  leading  Riyadh  to  be  more  and  more  concerned  about 
Iranian  intentions  and  the  need  for  a  strong  Iraq  to  counterbalance 
Tehran.  Moreover,  both  Islamic  and  nationalist  critics  in  the 
Kingdom  oppose  a  U.S.  deployment  in  the  region,  and  the  regime 
fears  undermining  its  already-shrinking  popularity.  Islamists,  in 
particular,  argue  against  greater  ties  to  the  West,  particularly  to  co¬ 
erce  another  Muslim  nation.  Bahrain  and  Qatar  might  have  been 
willing  to  provide  the  United  States  with  bases,  but  they  fear  moving 
ahead  of  Saudi  Arabia  on  such  a  potentially  volatile  issue. 

The  operation  will  have  to  consist  of  as  small  a  presence  as  possible. 
Since  Kuwait,  Oman,  and  Israel  may  be  the  only  three  states  support¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  effort,  area  leaders  and  U.S.  officials  are  concerned  that 
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the  operation  will  damage  U.S.  credibility  in  the  region  (see  Figure 

6.2). 

CENTCOM  Tasking 

The  U.S.  National  Command  Authority  (NCA)  decides  to  deploy 
forces  to  the  Gulf  region  to 

•  enforce  Iraqi  compliance  with  the  Security  Council’s  “red  line” 
(the  32nd  Parallel) 


RAND  MR822-6.2 


Figure  6.2 — Enforcing  a  “Red  Line”  Without  Saudi  Cooperation 
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•  deter  and,  if  necessary,  defeat  Iraqi  aggression  against  any  of  its 
neighbors. 

On  the  peninsula,  basing  is  available  only  in  Kuwait  and  Oman. 
Forces  can  also  be  deployed  into  Egypt  and  Israel. 

The  Potential  Military  Value  of  Israeli  Assistance 

The  dilemma  faced  in  this  scenario  is  how  to  deploy  a  credible  deter¬ 
rent  and  punitive  force  into  the  region,  with  access  only  to  Kuwait 
and  Oman  on  the  peninsula.  As  long  as  Egypt  is  cooperating  with  the 
United  States,  access  to  Israeli  airspace  is  of  only  limited  value. 
Access  to  bases  and  prepositioned  stocks  in  Israel  would  be  a  signifi¬ 
cant  help,  however.  Assuming  overflight  of  Jordan,  some  longer- 
range  strike  assets,  such  as  F-15Es,  could  be  based  in  Israel  and  could 
be  supported  by  tankers  and  other  assets  flying  out  of  Egypt.  The 
rapid  employment  of  these  forces  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
prepositioning  of  munitions  in  Israel  or  access  to  Israeli  stockpiles. 

A  composite  wing  made  up  of  F-15E,  F-15C,  and  F-16C  aircraft  (for 
strike,  escort,  and  defense-suppression,  respectively)  could  be  based 
in  Israel3  and  tasked  with  conducting  operations  west  and  south  of 
Baghdad,  about  a  1000-km  radius  from  their  bases.  This  would  result 
in  sortie  lengths  similar  to  those  flown  from  central  Saudi  bases  in 
the  1991  Gulf  War.  Another  composite  wing,  perhaps  consisting  of 
A- 10,  F-15C,  and  F-16C  aircraft,  could  bed  down  in  Kuwait  and  cover 
those  areas  in  southeastern  Iraq  that  are  impractical  to  reach  from 
Israel.  In  this  scenario,  operations  would  be  supported  by  tankers, 
AWACS,  the  Joint  Surveillance  Target  Attack  Radar  System  (JSTARS), 
and  other  platforms  operating  from  Egypt,  Oman,  and  the  UAE. 

As  noted,  a  critical  constraint  in  this  scenario,  and  indeed  in  all  cases 
involving  basing  in  Israel,  is  access  to  Jordanian  airspace.  Without 
the  ability  to  operate  over  Saudi  Arabia,  it  may  be  necessary  to  run 
AWACS,  reconnaissance,  and  tanker  orbits  over  Jordan. 


3Although  probably  not  all  at  one  base,  complicating  logistics  and  mission  planning. 
It  might  be  possible  to  lessen  the  former  burden  by  basing  USAF  aircraft  types  at  bases 
hosting  IAF  units  flying  the  same  type,  e.g.,  putting  USAF  F-16s  at  an  IAF  F-16  base. 
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Israeli  forces  could  play  an  important  role  in  this  scenario  because  of 
the  U.S.  NCA’s  desire  to  deploy  as  small  a  force  as  possible  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tight  basing  constraints  imposed.  Israeli  forces  could  be 
of  particular  use  in  helping  maintain  combat  air  patrol  (CAP)  stations 
over  Jordan  to  protect  both  friendly  assets  operating  over  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Jordan  itself  against  possible  Iraqi  attack.  However,  the 
relative  dearth  of  long-range  attack  platforms  in  the  LAF  inventory, 
along  with  the  Israelis’  doctrinal  and  training  focus  on  shorter-range 
operations,  puts  something  of  an  upper  bound  on  their  direct  con¬ 
tributions. 

DEFENDING  KUWAIT  AND  SAUDI  ARABIA  AGAINST  IRAQ 
Scenario  Description 

In  1997,  the  United  Nations  ends  sanctions  against  Iraq.  Although 
Baghdad  immediately  begins  reassembling  its  missile,  WMD,  and 
conventional  programs,  U.N.  Security  Council  members  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  reimpose  sanctions,  citing  humanitarian  concerns.  The  per¬ 
manent  members  are  divided,  because  several  Security  Council 
members  are  eager  to  continue  trade  with  Iraq,  particularly  since  the 
military  sectors  of  their  economies  are  desperate  for  exports  to  make 
up  for  a  drop  in  domestic  demand. 

Iraq  invests  most  of  its  renewed  oil  revenue  in  rebuilding  its  military. 
Although  it  does  not  return  its  army  to  Desert  Storm  levels,  it  does 
pursue  qualitative  improvements  in  all  areas.  Perhaps  even  more 
important,  Saddam  Hussein  reduces  the  level  of  politicization  in  the 
armed  services  (although  it  remains  high  by  Western  standards),  ap¬ 
pointing  more-competent  officers  who  seem  more  concerned  with 
training  and  planning  than  their  predecessors. 

By  the  year  2000,  Iraq’s  military  has  returned  to  near-Desert  Storm 
levels  in  many  areas.  Iraq  has  a  sizable  number  of  top-line  fighters 
and  fighter-bombers,  including  F-ls,  MiG-29s,  and  Su-24s. 
Intelligence  suggests  that  Iraq  has  rebuilt  a  large  amount  of  its 
chemical  weapons  inventory;  it  now  may  have  the  largest  in  the 
Third  World.  Having  learned  from  Desert  Storm,  Iraq  has  built  large 
numbers  of  mobile  erector-launchers  for  its  al-Hussein  and  al-Hijrah 
missiles,  both  of  which  are  capable  of  reaching  Israel  and  Riyadh. 
Iraq’s  biological-weapons  facilities  also  may  be  active. 
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Saddam  Hussein’s  regime  remains  highly  unpopular  at  home,  and  he 
hopes  that  foreign  aggression  might  rally  disaffected  Iraqis. 
Saddam’s  military  investments  have  not  enabled  him  to  rebuild 
Iraq’s  economy,  which  was  shattered  by  the  imposition  of  compre¬ 
hensive  sanctions.  As  a  result,  popular  resentment  of  the  regime  also 
is  increasing.  In  particular,  he  is  concerned  about  the  loyalty  of  the 
armed  forces  and  the  intelligence  services — key  pillars  of  the 
regime — which  are  growing  restive  under  his  rule. 

The  Iraqi  invasion,  spearheaded  by  five  heavy  divisions  moving  on 
three  axes  of  advance,  catches  early- deploying  U.S.  forces  in  Kuwait 
ill-prepared.  Elements  of  the  24th  Infantry  (Mechanized)  and  the 
82nd  Airborne  conduct  an  ad  hoc  fighting  retreat  along  the  coastal 
highway  while  forward-deployed  Kuwaiti  and  Saudi  forces  collapse. 
The  Kuwait  and  Saudi  forces  claim  they  were  subjected  to  attack  by 
chemical  weapons.  Six  second-echelon  Iraqi  divisions  are  moving 
behind  the  lead  forces,  which  appear  poised  to  overrun  Kuwait  and 
much  of  Saudi  Arabia  in  a  matter  of  days.  (See  Figure  6.3.) 

CENTCOM  Tasking 

The  U.S.  National  Command  Authority  orders  USCENTCOM  to 

•  secure  the  necessary  bases  for  conducting  defensive  and  offen¬ 
sive  operations  on  the  Arabian  peninsula 

•  halt  the  Iraqi  offensive  before  key  objectives — including  oil  facili¬ 
ties  and  important  political  targets — can  be  occupied 

•  expel  Iraqi  forces  from  all  occupied  territory  and  comprehen¬ 
sively  defeat  them 

•  destroy  Iraqi  WMD  facilities,  stocks,  and  delivery  systems 

•  execute  measures  to  prompt  or  hasten  the  downfall  of  the  regime 
in  Baghdad. 

Because  of  the  fast-moving  Iraqi  offensive  and  the  potential  ballistic- 
missile  threat,  bases  north  of  the  20-degree-north  latitude  line  on  the 
Arabian  peninsula  are  not  to  be  used. 
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Figure  6.3 — Iraqi  Attack  on  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia 


The  Potential  Military  Value  of  Israeli  Assistance 

This  scenario  presents  several  challenges  to  the  USAF.  First  and 
foremost,  the  prohibition  of  basing  north  of  20  degrees  latitude 
means  that  most  of  the  largest  Saudi  bases  cannot  be  used.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  those  installations  that  are  still  accessible  will  be  quite  crowded 
to  begin  with,  assuming  that  (1)  the  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force  (RSAF)  and 
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Kuwaiti  air  force  are  also  withdrawing  from  bases  in  the  path  of  the 
Iraqi  onslaught,  and  (2)  the  Gulf  end  of  the  “air  bridge”  from  the 
United  States  will  be  using  many  of  the  same  bases  that  are 
generating  combat  sorties.  In  this  case,  opening  Israeli  airspace  to 
U.S.  overflight  could  provide  additional  routes  of  ingress  into  the 
peninsula.  Use  of  Israeli  bases  for  crew  rest  and  airlifter  refueling 
also  could  reduce  the  strain  on  available  bases  in  the  Gulf  and 
increase  flow  into  the  theater.4 5 

Using  Israeli  bases  as  locations  from  which  to  strike  targets  in  the 
same  areas  as  in  the  preceding  scenario  (in  and  around  Baghdad  and 
to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Iraqi  capital)  would  aid  in  mounting  an 
interdiction  campaign  against  attacking  Iraqi  forces,  as  well  as  be¬ 
ginning  the  destruction  of  Iraq’s  war-supporting  infrastructure — al¬ 
lowing  the  forces  in  the  Gulf  region  itself  to  concentrate  on  halting 
the  advancing  enemy  forces.3  Increased  prepositioning  in  Israel  in 
this  scenario  would  fill  the  need  to  begin  mounting  high-tempo  op¬ 
erations  very  rapidly. 

The  main  value  of  Israeli  forces  in  this  scenario  may  be  in  defending 
their  homeland  against  Iraqi  strikes.  Here,  the  legitimation  of  Israel’s 
right  to  self-defense  may  incur  great  payoffs  by  enabling  U.S.  forces 
to  focus  on  defeating  the  adversary  rather  than  shielding  Israel. 
Hence,  we  rate  Israeli  force  employment  as  very  high-value  in  Figure 
6.1,  even  though  their  role  in  general  coalition  operations  may  be 
fairly  minimal  (lack  of  long-range  platforms,  training,  doctrine). 


4Given  the  unstable  situation  in  Saudi  Arabia,  it  might  be  desirable  for  strategic-airlift 
aircraft  to  land  there,  drop  off  their  cargoes,  then  quickly  depart  to  refuel  somewhere 
else  more  out  of  the  immediate  line  of  fire.  Airiifters  consume  enormous  quantities  of 
fuel,  however,  so  a  careful  analysis  of  fuel  storage,  pumping,  and  resupply  at  Israeli 
bases  should  be  undertaken  before  assuming  that  Israel  would  be  a  practical  alterna¬ 
tive  to  other  sites  for  this  purpose. 

5In  this  scenario,  long-range  bombers  flying  from  bases  in  the  United  States,  Europe, 
and  Diego  Garcia,  could  be  enormously  valuable  if  they  were  equipped  with  muni¬ 
tions  that  enabled  them  to  effectively  attack  moving  armored  formations.  See,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  D.  Frelinger,  J.S.  Kvitky,  G.  Liberson,  C.  Neerdaels,  Bomber  Flexibility  Study:  A 
Progress  Report,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  RAND,  DB-109-AF,  1994,  and  G.  C.  Buchan  and 
D.  Frelinger,  Providing  an  Effective  Bomber  Force  for  the  Future,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.: 
RAND,  CT-119,  1994.  Basing  in  Turkey  such  as  that  afforded  to  Proven  Force  in  1991 
would  also  be  very  helpful  in  this  scenario. 
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COORDINATED  IRAQI-YEMENI  ATTACK  ON  SAUDI  ARABIA 
Scenario  Description 

Even  after  the  lifting  of  U.N.  sanctions,  Iraq’s  economy  and  domestic 
politics  remain  troubled.  Meanwhile,  the  long-standing  border  dis¬ 
pute  between  Yemen  and  Saudi  Arabia  has  heated  up.  Recognizing 
their  common  foe,  Sana’  and  Baghdad  agree  to  assault  Saudi  Arabia 
on  two  fronts.  In  exchange  for  tying  down  Saudi  forces  in  the  Asir,6 
Yemen  will  share  part  of  the  proceeds  from  captured  Saudi  oil  pro¬ 
duction,  receive  postwar  military  assistance  from  Baghdad,  and  re¬ 
gain  territory  it  considers  to  be  Yemeni. 

Saddam  Hussein’s  regime  remains  highly  unpopular  at  home,  and  he 
hopes  that  aggression  on  foreign  soil  might  rally  disaffected  Iraqis. 
Because  he  has  focused  on  rebuilding  the  military,  Saddam  has  not 
been  able  to  reconstruct  the  Iraqi  economy,  which  has  been  shat¬ 
tered  by  the  imposition  of  comprehensive  sanctions  for  seven  years. 
As  a  result,  popular  resentment  of  the  regime  also  is  increasing.  In 
particular,  Saddam  is  concerned  about  the  loyalty  of  the  armed 
forces  and  the  intelligence  services — key  pillars  of  the  regime — which 
are  growing  restive  under  his  rule. 

Yemen’s  President  Ali  Abdallah  Salih  faces  similar  challenges. 
Yemen’s  economy  is  provoking  widespread  discontent.  Since  Desert 
Storm,  Yemenis  no  longer  enjoy  favored  status  as  workers  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  which  prompted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Yemenis  to  return 
home,  sending  the  unemployment  rate  soaring.  At  the  same  time, 
the  discovery  of  oil  near  the  Saudi-Yemeni  border  prompted  high 
popular  expectations  of  imminent  riches,  but  difficulties  getting  the 
supplies  into  production  have  led  to  disappointed  expectations. 
Concerned  about  continuing  disaffection  among  southerners  and 
northern  tribesmen,  Salih  has  lavished  (by  Yemeni  standards)  money 
on  the  armed  services  to  ensure  their  loyalty  and  ability  to  suppress 
dissent. 


6Yemen  lost  control  over  a  buffer  area  in  the  Asir  (part  of  which  may  be  rich  in  oil)  to 
Ibn  Saud  in  the  early  1930s,  and  Yemeni  leaders  have  periodically  voiced  their 
dissatisfaction  with  this  situation. 
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Salih  is  trying  to  use  the  campaign  against  the  Saudis,  who  are  a 
traditional  enemy  for  many  northern  Yemenis,  to  rally  his  citizens. 
Many  Yemenis  resent  the  A1  Saud’s  meddling  in  Yemeni  affairs  and 
Riyadh’s  curtailment  of  Yemeni  work  permits  since  Desert  Storm. 
Salih  hopes  to  rekindle  the  nationalist  sentiment  that  had  shattered 
in  the  violence  of  the  1994  civil  war.  More  practically,  he  hopes  to  re¬ 
gain  territory  in  the  Asir  region,  particularly  the  part  that  may  be  rich 
in  oil.  Moreover,  several  Yemeni  oil  fields  are  in  an  area  claimed  by 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  oil  producers  have  been  reluctant  to  develop  those 
fields  for  fear  of  offending  Riyadh.  In  the  weeks  before  the  crisis, 
Yemeni  and  Saudi  forces  have  skirmished  along  the  border,  resulting 
in  several  dozen  casualties. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  period  of  political  uncertainty  in  Riyadh — the 
King  lies  gravely  ill — the  two  conspirators  strike  quickly  and  with  lit¬ 
tle  warning.  Early-deploying  U.S.  forces  fall  in  on  prepositioned 
equipment  in  Kuwait  and  fight  a  fierce  defensive  battle  along  the 
coastal  highway,  but  are  flanked  by  strong  Iraqi  forces  moving  in¬ 
land.  On  the  other  front,  several  brigade-sized  Yemeni  mechanized 
task  forces  strike  out  up  the  Red  Sea  coast  and  inland  toward  Wadi 
Dawasir  (see  Figure  6.4).  Although  the  Yemeni  thrusts  are  weak,  so 
too  are  the  local  defenses,  and  Saudi  forces  fall  back  in  disarray  on  all 
fronts.  Key  installations  along  the  Yemeni-Saudi  border  are  denied 
to  deploying  U.S.  forces  as  a  result. 

CENTCOM  Tasking 

The  U.S.  National  Command  Authority  orders  USCENTCOM  to 

•  secure  the  necessary  bases  for  conducting  defensive  and  offen¬ 
sive  operations  on  the  Arabian  peninsula 

•  halt  the  Iraqi  and  Yemeni  offensives  before  key  objectives — in¬ 
cluding  oil  facilities  and  important  political  targets — can  be  oc¬ 
cupied 

•  expel  enemy  forces  from  all  occupied  territory  and  comprehen¬ 
sively  defeat  them. 

Because  of  the  threat  from  the  multiple  prongs  of  the  combined  of¬ 
fensive,  no  bases  in  Kuwait  or  Bahrain  are  available  and  only  a  few 
central  Saudi  bases,  such  as  A1  Kharj,  may  be  used. 
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Figure  6.4 — Joint  Iraqi- Yemeni  Attack  on  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia 


The  Potential  Military  Value  of  Israeli  Assistance 

Yemen  is  probably  incapable  of  sustaining  a  major  offensive  into 
Saudi  territory.  However,  their  attack  serves  Iraqi  purposes  both  by 
tying  down  Saudi  forces  and  putting  additional  strain  on  basing  op¬ 
tions.  In  particular,  the  air  base  at  Khamis  Mushait,  home  of  the 
F-117  force  in  Desert  Storm,  is  very  near  the  Yemeni  border. 
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One  option  for  achieving  the  three  principal  U.S.  objectives  in  this 
campaign — stopping  the  offensive,  building  up  forces,  and  evicting 
the  enemy  from  all  occupied  territory — would  be  to  rely  mainly  on 
GCC  forces  to  deal  with  the  Yemeni  attacks  while  concentrating  U.S. 
efforts  on  stemming  the  Iraqi  attack.  GCC  forces  operating  out  of 
Oman,  the  UAE,  and  any  usable  bases  in  southern  Saudi  Arabia 
would  attack  Yemeni  forces,  interdict  their  logistics,  and  destroy 
what  elements  of  the  Yemeni  air  force  manage  to  get  airborne.  These 
GCC  forces  could  be  augmented  by  some  U.S.  assets,  such  as  B-52s, 
which  would  be  less  suitable  for  early  operations  against  the  more 
capable  air  defenses  fielded  by  the  Iraqis. 

As  in  the  previous  two  scenarios,  U.S.  forces  operating  out  of  Israel 
and  supported  by  assets  in  Egypt  would  range  out  1000  km  or  so  into 
Iraq  in  support  of  those  forces  that  can  be  stationed  on  the  limited 
number  of  available  bases  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  elsewhere  on  the 
peninsula.  Given  the  need  to  bring  all  available  combat  power  to 
bear  against  advancing  Iraqi  forces,  it  might  be  necessary  to  employ 
some  of  these  forces  on  even  longer-range  missions  into  the  Saudi- 
Iraqi  border  area.  Supporting  such  attacks  could  demand  that  tanker 
orbits  be  pushed  into  contested  airspace  over  northwestern  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  IAF  could  help  secure  air  supremacy  over  that  area  with 
CAPs  of  these  orbits. 

Because  of  the  demands  of  such  long-range  operations,  in  this  sce¬ 
nario  the  IAF  may  also  have  a  larger  role  to  play  in  offensive  opera¬ 
tions  in  western  Iraq.  As  U.S.  forces  focus  their  attacks  on  enemy 
ground  forces,  IAF  units  could  supplement  coalition  forces  in,  for 
example,  interdiction  attacks  and  counter-Scud  missions.  Again, 
prepositioning  would  be  highly  desirable  to  rapidly  achieve  high  sor¬ 
tie  rates. 

IRAQ  AND  YEMEN  ATTACK  SAUDI  ARABIA,  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  IRANIAN  OPPORTUNISM 

Scenario  Description 

This  scenario  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  above  “Iraqi-Yemeni  at¬ 
tack”  scenario,  with  the  added  complication  of  possible  Iranian  in¬ 
tervention.  Like  the  regimes  in  Baghdad  and  Sana’,  the  clerical 
regime  in  Iran  faces  a  deteriorating  economy  and  declining  public 
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support.  For  most  of  the  1990s,  inflation  had  run  an  average  of  over 
60  percent  a  year,  and  unemployment  had  hovered  around  30  per¬ 
cent.  Disgruntlement  with  the  regime  is  widespread;  each  month 
seems  to  witness  yet  another  riot  over  prices  or  official  corruption. 
Efforts  to  consolidate  the  position  of  Supreme  Leader  Khamenei 
have  succeeded  on  the  surface — he  is  not  criticized  by  any  major  fig¬ 
ure  in  Iran — but  they  have  unmasked  the  regime’s  shallow  ideologi¬ 
cal  basis.  Nonregime  religious  figures  no  longer  support  the  regime, 
and  corruption  in  the  government  is  widespread.  In  1996  and  1997, 
Tehran,  Tabriz,  and  Mashad  experienced  riots  that  were  put  down 
with  extreme  force. 

The  regime  itself  is  in  a  bind.  It  cannot  afford  to  continue  providing 
the  relatively  generous  benefits  it  does  to  poorer  Iranians — the 
regime’s  core  support  group.  Moreover,  many  clerical  members  of 
the  government  do  not  accept  the  reformers’  claim  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  must  cut  back  on  social  services  from  economic  necessity. 
Thus,  attempts  to  escape  the  fiscal  mess  through  reform  are  politi¬ 
cally  impossible,  leading  the  government  to  rely  on  its  military  to 
gain  new  sources  of  revenue. 

Iran  gradually  rebuilt  its  military  during  the  1990s.  The  regime  de¬ 
voted  a  substantial  portion  of  its  budget  to  procurement,  buying  a 
wide  variety  of  systems  at  bargain  prices  from  both  China  and 
Russia.  Angered  by  the  incorporation  of  Eastern  European  countries 
into  NATO,  Moscow  in  particular  has  proven  willing  to  provide  Iran 
with  sophisticated  weapons  as  part  of  what  Russian  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Kozyrev  declared  in  March  1993  was  a  "strategic  partnership” 
between  the  two  nations. 

Among  the  items  Iran  purchased  from  Russia  were  large  numbers  of 
MiG-31s,  MiG-29s,  Su-24s,  and  MiG-27s.  Moscow  has  also  supplied 
Iran  with  Tupolev- 22M  supersonic  long-range  bombers.  Iran  has 
also  acquired  advanced  surface-to-air  systems,  including  SA-lOs  and 
SA-13s,  and  may  have  purchased  early-warning  radar  and  electronic 
countermeasures.  In  its  buildup,  the  regime  has  placed  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  missiles,  mines,  power  projection,  and  submarines.  To 
this  end,  it  has  acquired  large  inventories  of  C-801  and  Silkworm 
anti-ship  missiles.  Moreover,  it  has  coastal  artillery  deployed  in  Abu 
Musa,  the  greater  and  lesser  Tunb  Islands,  and  other  sites  along  the 
coast.  Iran  is  able  to  produce  free-floating  mines  domestically  and 
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has  acquired  Chinese  missile-equipped  patrol  boats  and  anti-ship 
missiles  that  can  threaten  shipping  in  the  Strait  of  Hormuz.  Tehran 
now  has  a  total  of  three  Kilo-c lass  diesel  submarines  purchased  from 
Russia  and  five  mini-submarines. 

As  the  combined  Iraqi  and  Yemeni  attack  unfolds,  Iranian  naval,  air, 
and  land  forces  mass  on  their  side  of  the  Gulf.  The  Iranian  move 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  coordinated  in  advance  with  those  of 
Iraq  and  Yemen.  Iran  evinces  no  indications  of  preparing  for  an  at¬ 
tack  until  the  Iraqis  and  Yemenis  are  well  under  way,  and  Tehran  has 
not  issued  statements  in  support  of  either  of  these  countries.  The 
clerical  regime,  however,  appears  to  have  decided  that  the  chaos  in 
the  Gulf  offers  an  easy  opportunity  to  expand.  Iran’s  submarines 
deploy — presumably  just  outside  the  Strait  of  Hormuz — and  anti¬ 
ship  missile  batteries  are  activated  both  along  the  Iranian  coastline 
and  on  islands  in  the  Gulf.  Tehran  warns  that  a  U.S.  deployment  to 
the  region  will  force  it  to  close  the  Strait  of  Hormuz.  Imagery  indi¬ 
cates  that  mines  are  being  loaded  onto  small  boats  in  several  Iranian 
ports. 

Iranian  Su-27s  violate  UAE  and  Bahraini  airspace,  precipitating 
several  dogfights  and  causing  losses  on  both  sides.  Amphibious 
landing  units  are  mustering  near  Bandar  Abbas,  and  Western  intelli¬ 
gence  deems  an  attack  on  the  UAE  and/or  Bahrain  as  “imminent." 
Imagery  suggests  that  Iran  is  preparing  an  air-defense  envelope  near 
the  Strait  of  Hormuz.  U.S.  Naval  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  prepare 
for  the  prospect  of  fighting  their  way  back  out  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
(see  Figure  6.5). 

CENTCOM  Tasking 

The  U.S.  National  Command  Authority  orders  USCENTCOM  to 

•  secure  the  necessary  bases  for  conducting  defensive  and  offen¬ 
sive  operations  on  the  Arabian  peninsula 

•  halt  the  Iraqi  and  Yemeni  offensives  before  key  objectives — in¬ 
cluding  oil  facilities  and  important  political  targets — can  be  oc¬ 
cupied 
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Figure  6.5 — Iraqi-Yemeni-Iranian  Attack  on  GCC 


•  defeat  any  Iranian  attack  on  the  UAE  and/or  Bahrain  before  ag¬ 
gressor  forces  can  secure  a  foothold  on  the  peninsula 

•  expel  enemy  forces  from  all  occupied  territory  and  comprehen¬ 
sively  defeat  them. 


Because  of  the  threat  from  the  multiple  prongs  of  the  combined  of¬ 
fensive,  only  a  handful  of  bases  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  such  as  Taif,  are  available. 
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The  Potential  Military  Value  of  Israeli  Assistance 

In  many  ways,  this  is  a  nightmare  scenario:  a  three-front  war  that 
potentially  could  deny  access  to  the  entire  Arabian  peninsula.  As  we 
noted  in  the  Chapter  Five  discussion  of  the  geographic  constraints 
on  a  force  based  in  Israel,  there  may  be  little  that  can  be  done  from 
there  to  support  operations  in  and  around  the  Strait  of  Hormuz. 
Given  this  fact,  it  may  be  necessary  for  U.S.  Naval  forces  in  the  Gulf 
either  to  defend  themselves  until  they  can  be  relieved  by  task  groups 
that  force  Hormuz  or  to  fight  their  way  out.  Long-range  bombers 
operating  from  Diego  Garcia,  Cairo  West,  or  elsewhere  could  provide 
some  support  if  they  could  negotiate  the  air- defense  threat  presented 
by  the  Iranians.  One  option  might  be  a  coordinated  operation  in 
which  ship-launched  Tomahawk  land-attack  missiles  (TLAMs)  and 
carrier-based  EA-6  and  F/A-18  aircraft  provide  defense  suppression 
for,  and  Naval  F-14s  fly  escort  to,  bombers  delivering  large  loads  of 
precision-guided  munitions  (PGMs)  against  Iranian  targets. 

In  this  scenario,  the  USAF  would  need  to  deploy  the  maximum  pos¬ 
sible  forces  into  Israel  (and  Turkey)  to  combat  the  Iraqi  attack  (as  in 
the  preceding  case,  the  Yemeni  incursion  may  need  to  be  handled  by 
indigenous  GCC  land  and  air  forces).  Even  with  maximum  access  to 
bases  in  Israel  and  Turkey,  however,  the  size  of  the  land-based  de¬ 
ployments  would  be  smaller — and  those  forces,  because  of  the 
greater  distances  to  target,  would  be  less  effective— than  they  were  in 
1990-1991.  Therefore,  in  this  case,  the  need  for  direct  Israeli  partici¬ 
pation  may  be  even  greater  than  it  was  in  the  preceding  scenario. 
Some  prepositioning  in  Israel  may  be  a  virtual  prerequisite  for  suc¬ 
cessful  U.S.  air  operations  under  these  very  stressful  circumstances. 

IRANIAN  ADVENTURISM 
Scenario  Description 

Iran's  economy  remains  in  a  shambles.  Oil  production  from  Iraq  and 
the  former  Soviet  Union  has  returned  to  its  former  levels,  keeping  the 
price  of  oil  low.  Left  with  a  deteriorating  economy  and  declining 
public  support,  the  regime  decides  to  use  its  reinvigorated  military  to 
seize  assets  from  the  wealthy  Gulf  states  or  at  least  force  them  to  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  oil. 
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Tensions  come  to  a  head  after  widespread  riots  in  Iran,  with  hun¬ 
dreds  dying  when  the  regime  violently  suppresses  the  rioters. 
Western  firms,  fearing  instability,  withdraw  their  investments,  and 
Iranian  merchants  send  as  much  capital  abroad  as  possible,  putting 
the  economy  into  a  tailspin.  The  regime  blames  the  troubles  on  for¬ 
eign  agitation  and  notes  that  Gulf  leaders  have  joined  in  a  U.S.  and 
Zionist  campaign  to  keep  the  government  crippled  by  overproducing 
oil  and  lowering  its  price.  The  regime  calls  for  a  production  cutback 
from  all  the  GCC  states,  as  well  as  immediate  financial  “compen¬ 
sation”  for  past  damage  suffered.  Specifically  singled  out  for  attack 
are  the  United  Arab  Emirates  and  Qatar. 

The  Gulf  states  react  with  alarm  but  do  not  present  a  united  front. 
Within  the  UAE,  the  leadership  is  panicked.  Dubayy,  exercising  its 
veto  in  federation  affairs,  refuses  to  allow  U.S.  forces  into  the  country 
and  urges  the  Gulf  states  to  consider  Iran’s  requests.  In  Qatar,  the 
leadership  is  more  unified  and,  while  publicly  urging  restraint,  pri¬ 
vately  has  urgently  requested  a  strong  U.S.  troop  deployment.  The 
GCC  foreign  ministers  are  meeting  to  discuss  the  crisis.  Although 
they  have  issued  a  harsh  criticism  of  Iran,  they  have  not  produced  a 
document  calling  for  the  United  States  to  enter  the  region. 

Meanwhile,  Iranian  naval,  air,  and  land  forces  are  massing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Gulf.  Iran’s  Kilo  submarines  leave  their  base  and 
deploy  outside  the  Strait  of  Hormuz.  Several  Iranian  Su-27s  have 
violated  UAE  and  Qatar’s  airspace.  Intelligence  reports  that 
Silkworm  missiles  have  been  deployed  on  Abu  Musa,  and  Iran  warns 
that  a  U.S.  deployment  to  the  region  will  lead  it  to  close  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz. 

Iran  is  conducting  a  variety  of  offshore  operations  that  have  the  po¬ 
tential  to  threaten  Gulf  security.  Iran’s  Swedish-built  Boghammar 
boats  are  being  loaded  with  mines,  according  to  satellite  imagery. 
Other  Iranian  surface  combatants  are  harassing  Gulf  commercial 
traffic,  particularly  from  the  UAE,  demanding  to  see  permits  and  in¬ 
specting  ships  for  contraband. 

Oil  experts  warn  that  a  price  increase  only  requires  creating  instabil¬ 
ity  or  shutting  down  UAE  production — actual  conquest  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Already,  speculation  on  the  price  of  oil  has  caused  a  30  percent 
increase  in  the  spot  price  (the  short-term  oil  market)  (see  Figure  6.6). 
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Figure  6.6 — Iranian  Opportunism 


CENTCOM  Tasking 

The  U.S.  National  Command  Authority  decides  to  deploy  forces  to 
the  Gulf  region  to 

•  deter  and /  or  defeat  intervention  by  Iran 

•  prevent  Iranian  infiltration  of  Dubayy  and  the  other  emirates 
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•  secure  the  flow  of  oil  in  the  region,  including  preventing  Iranian 
efforts  to  interdict  tanker  traffic  or  damage  offshore  oil  platforms 

•  reassure  allies  in  the  region  of  the  U.S.  commitment  to  their  se¬ 
curity. 

Because  of  Dubayy’s  sensitivity,  no  USAF  units  can  be  based  on  UAE 
territory.  Basing  is  available  in  Kuwait,  Oman,  Qatar,  and  Saudi 
Arabia  on  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  in  Egypt  and  Israel. 

The  Potential  Military  Value  of  Israeli  Assistance 

This  scenario  is  one  in  which  Israeli  participation  would  appear  to  be 
minimal.  USAF  access  to  all  GCC  countries  except  for  the  UAE 
means  that  adequate  basing  should  be  available  for  its  forces  without 
needing  to  operate  out  of  Israel.  As  noted  earlier  in  this  chapter, 
Israeli  bases  are  not  well-situated  for  use  against  Iranian  targets,  so 
Israeli  forces  will  be  of  little  use  in  power  projection.7  Access  to 
Israeli  airspace  could  be  of  some  use  to  provide  a  second  channel  of 
flow  into  Arabia. 

INTERNAL  INSTABILITY  IN  SAUDI  ARABIA 
Scenario  Description 

Both  liberalizers  and  Islamists  in  the  Kingdom  are  increasingly 
putting  pressure  on  the  A1  Saud  to  reform.  The  reformers  demand 
increased  government  accountability  and  citizen  participation  in 
decisionmaking.  The  Islamists,  for  their  part,  call  for  reforming 
Saudi  society  in  line  with  conservative  religious  precepts.  The  A1 
Saud  themselves,  caught  in  the  midst  of  a  change  in  leaders  after 
Fahd  dies,  are  torn  about  which  way  to  go.  The  already-low  price  of 
oil  continues  to  fall  as  production  from  Iraq  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union  gradually  increases  to  its  former  level,  limiting  the  royal  fami¬ 
ly’s  ability  to  buy  off  dissent.  Perhaps  most  important,  the  A1  Saud 
no  longer  enjoy  the  same  influence  over  the  population.  Oil  rev- 


7This  may  also  mean  that  in  this  scenario,  Israel  may  need  coalition— and  U.S. — help 
defending  itself  against  possible  Iranian  missile  attacks.  Alternatively,  with  its  right  to 
self-defense  recognized,  Israel  could  establish  both  a  declaratory  and  an  operational 
deterrent  posture  versus  Iran,  based  on  its  force  of  Jericho  missiles. 
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enues  have  not  kept  up  with  Saudi  Arabia’s  burgeoning  population. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  Saudi  population  does  not  remember  the  days 
before  oil  wealth  and  thus  does  not  consider  the  A1  Saud  to  be  legiti¬ 
mate  simply  for  bringing  prosperity  to  the  Kingdom.  Perceptions  of 
corruption  and  profligacy  in  the  A1  Saud,  particularly  when  coupled 
with  the  regime’s  calls  for  sacrifice,  further  embitter  the  Saudi  popu¬ 
lation. 

Tensions  come  to  a  head  when  Islamist  figures  and  leaders  of  re¬ 
formist  groups  call  for  protests  of  official  corruption.  Security  forces 
ruthlessly  suppress  the  demonstrations,  and  the  regime  executes 
several  ringleaders.  On  the  day  of  the  executions,  reformers  and 
Islamist  leaders  call  for  Saudis  to  take  to  the  streets  in  protest.  The 
regime  calls  on  National  Guard  units,  made  up  of  highly  religious 
Saudi  tribesmen,  to  restore  order.  After  the  National  Guard  units  in 
Riyadh  and  Jeddah  refuse  to  fire  on  demonstrators,  the  royal  family 
flees.  Riots  in  Mecca  turn  into  bloodbaths,  with  hundreds  killed  in 
clashes  between  demonstrators  and  security  troops.  Occurring  con¬ 
currently  with  the  riots  are  sabotage  attacks  against  industrial  tar¬ 
gets,  including  oil-pumping  stations.  Islamist  groups  claim  respon¬ 
sibility  and  threaten  to  paralyze  the  country  unless  their  demands 
are  met. 

Several  members  of  the  royal  family  who  remain  behind  are  quickly 
arrested,  and  their  trials  and  executions  are  broadcast  nationally. 
The  militants  set  up  a  Revolutionary  Islamic  Council  (RIC),  which 
announces  that  it  is  temporarily  suspending  all  oil  shipments 
abroad,  freezing  foreign  investment  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  considering 
cashing  in  many  of  the  nation’s  overseas  holdings  and  investments. 
World  financial  and  commodity  markets  panic. 

Across  the  country,  loyal  National  Guard  units  clash  with  armed 
Islamic  cells.  Few  regular  army  units  are  willing  to  take  up  arms 
against  their  countrymen,  and  some — including  at  least  three  armor 
battalions  and  several  air  force  squadrons — declare  their  allegiance 
to  the  RIC.  Many  units  simply  dissolve,  however,  although  the 
members  often  sell  or  give  their  weapons  to  RIC  forces.  Scattered 
fighting  breaks  out  between  turncoat  Saudi  units  and  National  Guard 
forces. 
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From  Cairo,  Crown  Prince  Abdallah  calls  for  international  assistance 
to  restore  order  to  Saudi  Arabia.  To  prevent  such  assistance,  the  RIC 
orders  its  forces  to  occupy  as  many  oil  facilities  as  possible  and  to 
prepare  to  sabotage  them  if  foreign  troops  attempt  to  occupy  the 
country.  U.S.  intelligence  reports  that  several  facilities  appear  to  be 
prepared  for  destruction.  The  RIC  declares  its  willingness  and  ability 
to  launch  a  worldwide  campaign  of  terror  against  any  power  at¬ 
tempting  to  intervene.  The  RIC  also  claims  to  have  gained  control  of 
the  country’s  CSS-2  intermediate-range  ballistic  missiles  (IRBMs) 
and  threatens  to  use  them  against  Israel  if  the  United  States  becomes 
involved.  Several  rebel  Saudi  F-5s  rocket  and  strafe  National  Guard 
units  in  Riyadh  and  elsewhere.  At  least  one  exchange  of  fire  between 
rebel  and  loyalist  Saudi  naval  units  is  also  reported. 

Meanwhile,  several  of  Saudi  Arabia’s  neighbors  appear  to  be  moving 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  Yemen,  seeking  to  establish  its 
claim  to  territory  disputed  with  Saudi  Arabia,  sends  troops  north. 
Both  Iran  and  Iraq  mobilize  their  forces,  but  their  intentions  are  not 
clear.  Tehran  declares  that  the  instability  in  Saudi  Arabia  is  an  issue 
for  the  states  and  peoples  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  decide. 

In  the  United  States,  the  President  has  gone  on  record  stating  that  he 
will  not  allow  Saudi  Arabia  to  become  another  Iran.  The  President 
also  echoes  former  President  Ronald  Reagan’s  willingness  to  defend 
the  Kingdom  against  internal  as  well  as  external  forces  threatening  to 
cut  off  oil  supplies  to  the  West  (see  Figure  6.7). 

CENTCOM  Tasking 

The  U.S.  National  Command  Authority  decides  to  deploy  forces  in 
the  Gulf  region  to 

•  deter  or  defeat  intervention  by  Iraq  or  Iran 

•  provide  support  to  loyalist  Saudi  forces  in  their  attempts  to  de¬ 
feat  organized  resistance 

•  secure  the  flow  of  oil  out  of  Saudi  Arabia 

•  secure  or  neutralize  the  Saudi  IRBM  force. 
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Figure  6.7 — Saudi  Instability 


Because  of  the  internal  chaos  in  Saudi  Arabia,  no  USAF  units  can  be 
based  in  its  territory.  Basing  is  available  in  Kuwait,  Oman,  the  UAE, 
Qatar,  and  Bahrain  on  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  in  Egypt  and 
Israel.  Stocks  prepositioned  in  Saudi  Arabia  are  not  available  and  are 
assumed  likely  to  fall  into  rebel  hands. 

The  Potential  Military  Value  of  Israeli  Assistance 

This  scenario  is  really  two  in  one.  So  long  as  the  situation  remains 
that  of  supporting  the  Saudi  regime  against  an  indigenous  insur- 
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gency,  it  should  be  possible  to  base  adequate  forces  on  the  periphery 
of  the  peninsula.  Israeli  bases  are  usefully  close  to  areas  in  northern 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  some  assets  could  be  deployed  there.  There  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  to  be  little  direct  role  for  the  IAF  in  this  scenario. 
Should  the  situation  explode  into  a  full-scale  conflict  with  either  Iran, 
Iraq,  or  both,  Israeli  bases  and  forces  could  play  a  similar  role  to  that 
described  in  the  scenario  of  the  joint  Iraqi-Yemeni  attack  above. 

Using  Israel  as  a  base  from  which  to  launch  operations  in  support  of 
Saudi  loyalists  might  result  in  serious  political  problems.  Such  a 
move  would  make  potential  allies  in  the  Arab  world  uneasy,  particu¬ 
larly  if  they  feared  internal  unrest  in  their  own  countries.  Moreover, 
the  militants  might  use  any  Israeli  support  to  the  Saudi  loyalists  to 
discredit  those  loyalists,  further  reducing  the  level  of  domestic  sup¬ 
port  for  the  A1  Saud. 

INTERNAL  DISORDER  IN  IRAQ  AND  IRANIAN 
ADVENTURISM 

Scenario  Description 

Sanctions  and  the  resulting  economic  dislocations  erode  support 
among  the  Sunni  elite  for  Saddam  Hussein,  whose  regime  is  already 
despised  by  both  the  Kurds  in  the  Northeast  and  the  Shi’a  in  the 
south  (see  Appendix  A).  Leading  Sunni  tribes  chafe  under  Saddam’s 
rule  and  grow  increasingly  restive,  while  he  responds  by  relying  in¬ 
creasingly  on  individuals  from  his  home  area  of  Tikrit.  Finally,  a 
coup  led  by  disgruntled  tribesmen  in  the  military  and  intelligence 
services  topples  Saddam.  However,  the  coup  splits  the  Sunni  core  of 
the  regime  into  pro-  and  anti-Tikriti  factions,  and  the  Shiites  in  the 
south  rise  up.  A  separate  southern  entity  will  both  weaken  Iraq  as  a 
counterweight  to  Iran  and  raise  the  potential  for  another  Iranian 
client  in  the  region. 

All  Iraq’s  neighbors  are  alarmed  by  the  events.  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia  renew  efforts  to  woo  and  buy  Shiite  leaders  in  the  south,  but 
religious  differences  prove  divisive.  The  GCC  foreign  ministers  meet 
and  issue  a  statement  recognizing  the  new  government  of  Iraq  and 
appealing  for  unity.  Turkey,  meanwhile,  is  alarmed  at  the  Kurdish 
gains  and  consolidation  in  the  north,  and  is  sending  troops  toward 
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the  border.  Jordan  and  Egypt  call  for  an  end  to  the  fighting  and  urge 
all  outside  powers  to  promote  reconciliation  rather  than  warfare. 

Iran,  meanwhile,  is  rushing  troops  to  the  northern  Kurdish  border  to 
ensure  that  its  own  large  Kurdish  population  does  not  get  restive.  In 
the  south,  it  claims  to  be  providing  only  humanitarian  assistance. 
However,  Friday  prayer  leaders  have  called  for  the  faithful  to  help 
their  brethren  in  the  south,  and  Iranian  officials  have  noted  that 
many  soldiers  have  "volunteered”  to  go  fight  in  the  south.  Satellite 
imagery  detects  several  Iranian  divisions  moving  toward  the  Iraqi 
border,  and  Iranian  aircraft  are  being  deployed  to  bases  in  south¬ 
western  Iran.  Iranian  hovercraft  and  Hengam-  and  Hormuz-class 
amphibious  assault  ships  also  are  deploying  in  the  region,  possibly  as 
part  of  an  operation  to  occupy  Warba  Island  and  the  Fao  Peninsula. 
Tehran  has  also  publicly  called  for  states  of  the  region  to  settle  prob¬ 
lems  by  themselves,  explicitly  warning  the  GCC  states  that  “Gulf 
populations  will  rise  up  and  resist  attempts  to  bring  the  forces  of  ar¬ 
rogance  into  the  region.” 

Concerned  about  the  implications  of  an  Iraqi  collapse  and  Iranian 
encroachment,  the  United  States  requests  access  to  several  bases  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  Bahrain,  and  Kuwait.  Manama  refuses  to  grant  the 
United  States  increased  access,  fearing  Iranian  subversion  against 
the  regime.  The  UAE  also  refuses  to  grant  the  United  States  access, 
although  leaders  from  Abu  Dhabi  privately  inform  U.S.  officials  that 
Jebal  Ali  can  serve  as  an  emergency  facility  in  the  event  of  hostilities. 
Meanwhile,  U.S.  intelligence  is  receiving  sporadic  reports  that  Iran 
has  deployed  air-defense  units,  including  advanced  surface-to-air 
missiles  (SAMs)  and  mobile  command,  control,  and  communi¬ 
cations  (C3)  systems,  into  southern  Iraq. 

CENTCOM  Tasking 

The  U.S.  National  Command  Authority  decides  to  deploy  forces  to 
the  Gulf  region  to 

•  deter  any  overt  Iranian  move  into  Iraq. 

On  the  peninsula,  basing  is  available  in  Saudi  Arabia,  Qatar,  Kuwait, 
and  Oman.  Forces  can  also  be  deployed  into  Egypt  and  Israel  (see 
Figure  6.8). 
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Figure  6.8 — Iraqi  Collapse  and  Iranian  Opportunism 


The  Potential  Military  Value  of  Israeli  Assistance 

Both  geography  and  the  availability  of  basing  in  Saudi  Arabia  make 
Israel  a  marginal  player  in  this  scenario.  Ranges  to  the  Iran-Iraq  bor¬ 
der  area  are  roughly  comparable  for  bases  in  either  central  Saudi 
Arabia  or  Israel,  which  could  allow  Israel  to  serve  as  at  least  a  partial 
substitute  should  access  to  Saudi  installations  be  denied  or  re¬ 
stricted. 


Chapter  Seven 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  GULF  SECURITY  AND  THE 

U.S.  AIR  FORCE1 


In  this  chapter,  we  present  our  conclusions  on  the  effects  a  possible 
Arab-Israeli  peace  could  have  on  U.S.  security  policy  toward  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  and  recommend  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  en¬ 
courage  cooperation  between  Israel  and  the  Gulf  countries.  If  peace 
progresses,  the  United  States  will  face  fewer  complications  in 
defending  the  Gulf  in  the  future.  Israel  itself  might  even  come  to  play 
a  role  over  time.  For  this  possibility  to  be  realized,  however,  the 
United  States  will  have  to  work  with  both  Israel  and  the  Gulf  states 
and  encourage  them  to  become  security  partners. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  GULF  SECURITY 

Peace  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs  will  enhance  the  United  States’ 
ability  to  protect  its  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  A  comprehensive 
peace  should  help  gain  access  to  the  region  if  a  crisis  occurs,  ease 
frictions  arising  from  arms  transfers,  and  permit  streamlining  of  the 
U.S.  military  command  structure.  Peace  will  also  decrease  the  pres¬ 
sures  on  Gulf  leaders  and  their  sensitivities  to  a  U.S.  presence  in  the 
region. 

The  chief  effect  of  peace  in  the  near  term  will  be  indirect.  With 
peace,  the  interruptions  and  uncertainties  that  have  plagued  Gulf- 
U.S.  cooperation  in  the  past  should  diminish.  No  longer  will  the 


because  this  report  focuses  on  the  needs  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  it  does  not  explore  the 
implications  of  peace  in  as  great  detail  for  the  other  Service  branches.  Of  course,  the 
implications  of  peace  for  all  the  Services  deserve  careful  and  comprehensive  treat¬ 
ment. 
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Arab-Israeli  dispute  threaten  existing  cooperation  or  act  as  a  barrier 
to  expanded  ties.  Although  pressure  from  Islamic  militants  and 
other  opponents  of  a  greater  U.S.  presence  is  not  likely  to  diminish, 
at  least  one  bone  of  contention  will  be  gone.  Furthermore,  other 
states  outside  the  Gulf  will  be  freer  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States.  Egypt,  for  example,  might  be  more  willing  to  host  U.S.  forces 
were  the  Palestinian  issue  resolved,  and  Syria  might  be  less  likely  to 
oppose  the  Gulf  states’  cooperation  with  Washington. 

If  a  crisis  similar  to  Desert  Storm  occurred  in  the  future,  Israel  could 
probably  be  an  accepted,  but  passive,  member  of  the  coalition. 
Although  peace  will  not  eliminate  the  political  advantages  accruing 
to  a  state  that  attacks  Israel  as  Saddam  Hussein  did  in  1991,  it  will  re¬ 
duce  them,  especially  if  the  Arabs  will  accept  that  Israel  has  the  right 
to  defend  itself  if  attacked.  U.S.  forces  probably  could  conduct  mili¬ 
tary  missions  from  Israeli  and,  possibly,  Jordanian  territory  without 
drawing  Gulf  criticism. 

Prepositioning  equipment  in  the  region  and  logistics  in  general  will 
be  easier  to  accomplish  in  a  peace.  Increased  prepositioning  in 
Israel  for  Gulf  contingencies  would  be  an  option  more  acceptable  to 
the  Arabs  after  peace.  Israel,  however,  would  be  likely  to  see  prepo¬ 
sitioning  as  a  dual-use  arrangement  whereby  U.S.  supplies  act  as  a 
war  reserve  for  Israel  as  well.  Israel  can  provide  overflight  to  the  Gulf 
to  complement  the  Egyptian  corridor. 

Over  time,  Israel  is  likely  to  become  less  sensitive  to  arms  sales  to  the 
Gulf.  After  peace  with  Egypt,  Israeli  opposition  to  arms  sales  to  Cairo 
lessened,  but  Israel  still  sought  to  keep  its  qualitative  edge.  Israeli 
opposition  to  sales  to  smaller  Gulf  states  will  probably  be  the  first  to 
diminish,  because  these  sheikhdoms  and  emirates  would  pose  little 
or  no  possible  threat  to  Israeli  security  in  the  event  of  a  regime 
change. 

POTENTIAL  ISRAELI  CONTRIBUTIONS 

If  peace  progressed  to  the  point  that  a  direct  Israeli  role  in  the  Gulf 
was  possible,  Israeli  forces  could  contribute  significantly  to  Gulf  se¬ 
curity.  As  the  scenarios  in  Chapter  Six  make  clear,  Israel  can  play  an 
important,  if  at  times  limited,  role  in  helping  the  United  States  en¬ 
sure  the  security  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Here,  we  briefly  recapitulate  the 
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main  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  the  sections  on  the  potential 

military  value  of  Israel.  From  them  we  can  derive  the  potential  se¬ 
curity  advantages  to  be  gained  from  an  Arab-Israeli  peace: 

•  Part  of  any  true  Arab-Israeli  peace  must  be  mutual  recognition  of 
all  parties’  right  to  self-defense.  This  in  and  of  itself  could  make  a 
major  contribution  to  Gulf  security  by  neutralizing  the  kind  of 
coalition-splitting  tactics  Saddam  attempted  in  1991. 

•  Access  to  Israeli  airspace  and  bases  could  be  valuable  in  sustain¬ 
ing  an  air  bridge  to  the  Gulf.  In  particular,  access  to  Israeli  and 
Jordanian  air  space  would  be  vital  if  Egypt  should  deny  or 
severely  restrict  overflight  in  a  future  contingency.  Similarly,  if 
Turkey  should  deny  the  United  States  the  use  of  its  facilities,  the 
value  of  Israel’s  contribution  would  increase. 

•  The  contribution  of  Israel  would  be  magnified  if  ties  improve 
between  Israel  and  Jordan.  The  right  to  traverse  Jordanian 
airspace  would  make  Israel  a  more  valuable  transit  point  and 
improve  Israel’s  ability  to  engage  in  active  self-defense  measures. 
Without  access  to  or  control  over  Jordanian  airspace,  operations 
out  of  Israel  to  points  eastward  would  be  impractical. 

•  Indirect  Israeli  participation  in  Gulf  security — intelligence¬ 
sharing,  arms  sales,  provision  of  spare  parts,  technology 
transfers — could  both  enhance  the  GCC  countries’  self-defense 
capabilities  and  further  cement  relations  between  the  Arabs  and 
Israelis. 

•  For  the  most  part,  the  value  of  basing  in  Israel  is  directly  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  size  of  the  conflict  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  access  available  on  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
Specifically,  if  Saudi  bases  are  not  usable  by  the  USAF,  Israel  can 
provide  at  least  a  partial  substitute  for  most  scenarios  involving 
conflict  with  Iraq. 

•  Israel  and  Turkey  together  offer  a  valuable  combination  of  bases 
and  assistance,  including  substantial  ramp  space  and  access  to  a 
wide  variety  of  potential  targets  in  the  Gulf. 

•  The  main  role  of  the  Israeli  Defense  Forces  in  general,  and  the 
IAF  in  particular,  will  be  to  protect  Israel  itself  and  thereby  free 
coalition  assets  to  prosecute  the  main  campaign. 
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•  Although  it  is  somewhat  limited  by  doctrine,  equipment,  train¬ 
ing,  and  geography,  the  IAF  could  make  a  direct  contribution  to 
some  stressful  Gulf  contingencies  both  by  freeing  up  USAF  air¬ 
craft  to  perform  other  tasks  (by  patrolling  CAP  orbits  to  protect 
tanker  and  AWACS  operations,  for  example)  and  by  undertaking 
such  offensive  operations  as  lie  within  its  capability  range  (e.g., 
interdiction  in  western  and  southwestern  Iraq). 


U.S.  STEPS  TO  ENCOURAGE  GULF-ISRAEL  COOPERATION 

The  above  benefits  of  peace  will  not  occur  without  U.S.  leadership. 
Dialogue,  pressure,  and  institutional  changes  all  are  necessary  to  en¬ 
courage  cooperation. 

A  first  U.S.  step  must  be  to  convince  both  Israel  and  the  Gulf  states 
that  they  should  work  together.  The  U.S.  negotiating  position  with 
Israel  is  strong.  With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  many  advocates  of 
tighter  budgets  are  questioning  the  tremendous  U.S.  aid  to  Israel. 
Therefore,  Israel  has  an  incentive  to  demonstrate  its  security  value  to 
skeptics.  Moreover,  many  possible  elements  of  the  peace  process 
may  depend  on  U.S.  support — such  as  the  use  of  U.S.  troops  to 
monitor  an  agreement  over  the  Golan  Heights.  Thus,  Israel  has  an 
incentive  to  agree  to  U.S.  requests  for  access  to  Israeli  facilities  and 
assistance  during  a  Gulf  crisis.  The  Gulf  states,  for  their  part,  need  to 
recognize  that  their  neighbors  are  highly  aggressive  and  that  Israel 
could  play  a  constructive  role  in  ensuring  their  security. 

The  United  States  should  consider  encouraging  cooperation  among 
GCC  states,  Israel,  the  United  States,  Turkey,  Jordan,  and  Egypt  on 
Gulf  security.  It  might  start  such  cooperation  by  facilitating  political 
and  military  dialogue  among  these  states.  Given  the  sensitivity  of  is¬ 
sues  involved,  the  political  dialogue  would  have  to  occur  at  the  high¬ 
est  levels.  Interaction  among  military  forces  should  encourage 
habits  of  cooperation  and  foster  exchange  of  ideas  on  regional  se¬ 
curity  and  how  to  deal  with  threats  to  regional  order. 

The  United  States  should  also  encourage  confidence-building  mea¬ 
sures  to  allay  mutual  suspicions.  Supplying  communication  links  to 
support  dialogue  during  crises,  exchanging  military  personnel,  and 
instituting  other  measures  to  prevent  misunderstandings  should  be 
encouraged. 
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Institutional  changes  also  will  help  foster  cooperation.  The  existing 
multilateral  working  groups,  such  as  the  arms-control  group,  should 
be  expanded  into  other  issue  areas.  These  groups  not  only  provide  a 
forum  for  cooperation  on  issues  of  mutual  concern,  they  also  facili¬ 
tate  direct  contacts  between  Israeli  and  Gulf  personnel,  reducing 
mutual  suspicions. 

Changing  the  Area  of  Responsibility  for  CENTCOM  to  include  Israel, 
Syria,  and  Lebanon,  which  are  currently  under  EUCOM  re¬ 
sponsibility,  also  might  facilitate  U.S.  efforts  to  encourage  regional 
cooperation.  A  common  AOR  will  facilitate  U.S.  planning  efforts,  al¬ 
lowing  planners  to  take  advantage  of  any  synergies  that  might  occur 
from  including  Israeli  facilities  and  forces  in  Gulf  scenarios.  Perhaps 
more  important,  a  common  AOR  will  lead  to  improved  personal  ties 
among  U.S.  military  personnel,  Israeli  officials,  and  Gulf  leaders. 
Such  ties  will  improve  cooperation  in  the  event  of  a  crisis.  Exercises, 
staff  visits,  and  other  exchanges  between  Israel  and  the  Gulf  Arab 
states  would  likely  be  greatly  facilitated  if  one  command  had  re¬ 
sponsibilities  governing  the  entire  region. 

Incorporating  former  belligerents  into  the  same  AOR  is  not  unprece¬ 
dented.  Greece  and  Turkey,  for  example,  remain  hostile  toward  each 
other,  yet  both  are  in  EUCOM;  indeed,  common  security  interests 
toward  other  powers  may  have  ameliorated  their  conflict  somewhat. 

The  role  of  Turkey  in  the  region  and  in  the  military  command  struc¬ 
ture  also  needs  to  be  reexamined.  Like  Israel,  Turkey  has  consider¬ 
able  military  capabilities  and  is  concerned  about  Iran’s  and  Iraq’s 
intentions  in  the  region.  Thus,  Turkey  should  be  incorporated  into 
planning  for  crises  in  the  region.  During  the  Cold  War,  when  the 
focus  of  Western  militaries  was  the  Soviet  Union,  placing  Turkey 
within  EUCOM  was  sound.  Today,  however,  facilities  and  forces  in 
Turkey  are  likely  to  be  called  on  when  a  crisis  occurs  in  the  Middle 
East,  as  they  were  during  Operations  Desert  Storm  and  Provide 
Comfort.  Thus,  dual-hatting  Turkey  or  otherwise  arranging  for  both 
CENTCOM  and  EUCOM  to  have  authority  there  is  worth  exploring. 


Appendix  A 

FUTURE  FAULT  LINES 


THREE  FAULT  LINES 

The  abatement  of  the  Israeli-Arab  conflict  reduces  the  salience  of 
one  of  the  traditional  fault  lines  in  the  Middle  East.  The  end  of  the 
Cold  War  reduces  another.  What,  then,  are  the  likely  fault  lines  that 
will  most  influence  Middle  Eastern  politics  in  the  future?  The  likely 
issues  are  threefold: 

•  fundamentalist  versus  nonfundamentalist  Islam 

•  ethnic  disputes 

•  the  remnants  of  Arab  nationalism. 

All  these  potential  fault  lines  will  not  be  active  at  the  same  time,  but 
the  actual  configuration  may  involve  overlapping  conflicts  that  pro¬ 
duce  surprising  alliances  of  convenience. 

Fundamentalist  Versus  Nonfundamentalist 

Currently,  a  major  source  of  conflict  in  many  Middle  Eastern  coun¬ 
tries  is  a  dispute  between  anti-Western  religious  militants  and  their 
governments.  Algeria  is  engulfed  in  a  civil  war  between  religious 
militants  and  military  forces.  In  Egypt,  radical  Muslim  groups  have 
attacked  Coptic  Christians  and  Western  tourists,  as  well  as  regime 
officials.  Syrian  President  Hafez  al-Assad  has  successfully  repressed 
the  fundamentalist  movement  in  his  country,  but  it  could  resurface  if 
the  Assad  regime  weakens  or  collapses.  Even  in  conservative  Saudi 
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Arabia,  religious  groups  are  critical  of  the  regime  and  have  at  times 
taken  up  arms  against  the  monarchy.  The  vast  majority  of  funda¬ 
mentalist  strength  and  support  comes  from  indigenous  groups,  but 
outside  powers  such  as  Sudan  or  Iran  could  help  train  and  arm  mili¬ 
tants,  increasing  their  ability  to  fight  a  secular  regime. 

Such  outside  support  for  domestic  militant  groups  could  turn  reli¬ 
gious  militancy  into  a  regional  fault  line.  Already  Egypt  has  been 
highly  critical  of  Iran  and  Sudan,  claiming  that  both  are  behind  radi¬ 
cal  groups  in  Egypt.  Since  one  of  the  driving  forces  behind  political 
Islam  is  anti-Westernism,  the  fundamentalist  movement  could 
overlap  with  radical  Arab  nationalists  and  others  who  seek  to  un¬ 
dermine  the  West’s  influence  in  the  region. 

Over  time,  disputes  are  likely  to  develop  within  the  fundamentalist 
camp.  As  with  other  monolithic  ideologies,  Islamic  fundamentalist 
governments  are  likely  to  profess  their  allegiance  to  a  common  prin¬ 
ciple  but,  in  reality,  quarrel  bitterly  over  who  will  be  the  leader  of  the 
faithful  and  which  doctrine  is  the  correct  one.  Such  divisions  are  es¬ 
pecially  likely  between  Sunni  militant  regimes  and  the  Islamic 
Republic  of  Iran,  whose  Shiite  doctrine  is  anathema  to  many  devout 
Sunnis.  Although  such  disputes  will  weaken  the  fundamentalist 
camp,  they  may  prove  yet  another  source  of  instability  for  the 
already-turbulent  Middle  East. 

In  the  event  of  a  division  between  fundamentalists  and  non¬ 
fundamentalists,  closer  ties  to  Israel  could  be  problematic  for  secular 
Arab  regimes.  A  positive  attitude  toward  Israel  would  open  the 
regime  up  to  powerful  propaganda  attacks.  However,  it  could 
provide  the  regime  with  important  military  and  intelligence  benefits. 
Except  in  such  specialized  areas  as  agriculture  or  medicine,  Israeli 
economic  assistance  probably  would  not  be  a  major  factor  in 
forming  regime  attitudes.  Were  the  threat  high  (as  it  was  in  Jordan  in 
1970),  however,  almost  any  regime  would  consider  turning  to  Israel 
to  stay  in  power,  particularly  if  it  could  do  so  quietly  or  indirectly. 

Ethnic  Differences 

Although,  in  general,  ethnic  groups  in  the  Middle  East  do  not  cur¬ 
rently  appear  poised  for  communal  strife,  the  potential  for  conflict 
along  these  lines  remains.  In  the  past,  ethnic  differences  were  a  ma- 
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jor  force  in  the  region’s  longest  war,  that  between  Iran  and  Iraq,  and 
another  Persian-Arab  dispute  could  emerge  in  the  future.  Moreover, 
the  Kurds  remain  a  nation  without  a  state  and  are  found  in  four  area 
countries:  Turkey,  Iraq,  Iran,  and  Syria.  The  breakup  of  the  Soviet 
Union  raised  the  potential  that  Azeris  in  Iran  would  seek  greater  ties 
to  the  new  state  of  Azerbaijan,  a  possibility  initially  encouraged  by 
Baku. 

If  ethnic  fault  lines  should  open,  the  non-Arab  states  would  have  an 
incentive  to  seek  closer  relations  with  Israel,  given  that  their  likely 
opponents  would  be  Arabs.  An  interesting  alliance  of  convenience 
would  group  Turkey  and  Israel  against  Syria  if  the  current  Israeli- 
Syrian  negotiations  fail  to  result  in  a  peace  agreement  or  if  a  subse¬ 
quent  Syrian  government  abrogated  the  treaty.  Turkey  and  Syria 
themselves  are  currently  in  a  low-level  dispute  over  water  rights,  a 
divide  that  could  grow  over  time  as  resource  constraints  become 
more  pressing  on  both  countries. 

In  any  case,  the  United  States  might  be  caught  between  friendly  non- 
Arab  states  and  Arab  allies  such  as  Saudi  Arabia. 

Arab  Nationalism 

Although  the  defeat  of  Saddam  Hussein  appears  to  be  yet  another 
nail  in  the  coffin  of  Arab  nationalism,  we  cannot  rule  out  the 
possibility  that  another  ambitious  leader  will  seize  on  this  theme  to 
justify  aggression.  Such  a  leader  might  try  to  use  anti-Westernism  as 
a  justification,  given  that  anti-Western  sentiment  remains  strong  in 
the  Middle  East.  A  nationalist  leader  might  criticize  the  West  for 
abetting  divisions  within  the  Arab  world  while  calling  for  unity  in 
resisting  further  Western  interference.  As  with  Islamic  militancy,  the 
opponents  of  a  nationalist  leader  would  be  of  two  minds  about 
cooperating  with  Israel. 

POTENTIAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  REGION 

In  trying  to  understand  future  fault  lines,  we  must  speculate  about 
the  strength  of  current  ideological  trends  in  the  region — something 
very  difficult  to  do.  However,  these  ideological  trends  have  a 
tremendous  influence  on  the  region’s  geopolitical  alignments.  A 
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decline  in  the  attractiveness  of  Islamic  fundamentalism  would  be  the 
greatest  determinant  of  change,  particularly  if  the  Iranian  regime 
collapsed  and  the  subsequent  leadership  rejected  Islam  as  a  basis  for 
regional  participation.  It  would  greatly  accelerate  the  integration  of 
Israel  into  the  region. 

“Arab  socialism,”  as  practiced  in  Egypt  and  Algeria,  has  been  discred¬ 
ited  by  the  economic  stagnation  and  corruption  in  these  countries. 
For  the  Arab  world  to  turn  to  market  economics  (as  Latin  America 
did  after  economic  stagnation  during  the  1980s)  could  dampen  anti- 
Western  sentiment  and  thus  make  it  easier  for  Israel  to  be  integrated 
into  the  region. 

Finally,  Arab  perceptions  of  Israel  could  change.  This  is  unlikely.  But 
given  that  half  of  Israel’s  population  is  made  up  of  immigrants  from 
the  Arab  world  or  their  children,  it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to 
sustain  the  myth  of  Israel  as  an  inherently  alien  power  in  the  region. 

Another  potential  change  could  occur  in  the  outside  powers  that  in¬ 
fluence  the  region.  The  United  States  is  currently  the  predominant 
power,  but  both  Russia  and  China  have  commercial  interests  in  the 
Middle  East  and  are  eager  to  sell  the  region  arms.  Russia  also  has  in¬ 
terests  in  Turkey,  Iraq,  and  Iran,  given  their  proximity  to  Central  Asia, 
which  Moscow  claims  as  a  sphere  of  influence.  Beijing  is  becoming 
increasingly  dependent  on  oil  from  the  Gulf  region,  and  may  also 
have  political  motives  in  building  ties  to  the  Middle  East;  such  ties 
could  serve  as  a  way  to  relieve  or  counter  U.S.  pressure  on  China. 
Even  ostensible  allies  such  as  France  see  the  United  States  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  rival  in  the  region.  Any  of  these  countries  could  try  to  limit 
cooperation  between  Arabs  and  Israel  and  exploit  tension  by  criticiz¬ 
ing  U.S.  ties  to  Israel. 


Appendix  B 

THE  STATE  OF  U.S. -ISRAEL  COOPERATION  TODAY 


The  close  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Israel  stem  from 
shared  cultural  bonds,  U.S.-Israel  strategic  ties,  and  the  well- 
organized  pro-Israel  sentiment  in  the  United  States.  U.S.-Israel 
security  cooperation  is  extensive  but  often  informal.  The  United 
States  has  frequently  aided  in  Israel's  defense,  but  Washington  does 
not  have  the  formal  commitment  to  do  so  as  it  does  with  the  NATO 
nations.  Several  executive  agreements,  however,  commit  the  United 
States  to  meeting  Israel’s  security  needs  (Safran,  1978).  Military 
cooperation  includes  joint  planning,  combined  exercises,  and 
intelligence-sharing  (Bill  and  Springborg,  1990). 

In  addition  to  Israel's  strategic  value  as  a  reliable  friend  in  an  unsta¬ 
ble  and  important  region,  many  Americans  also  support  Israel  for  re¬ 
ligious  or  other  ideological  reasons.  Many  observers  consider  the 
pro-Israel  lobby  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  effective  lobbies 
in  the  United  States  (Tivnan,  1987).  A  large  proportion  of  America’s  6 
million  Jews  support  Israel  staunchly,  and  many  non-Jews  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  fundamentalist  Christians,  support  U.S. 
aid  to  Israel  (Bill  and  Springborg,  1990). 

Israel  is  particularly  important  for  the  U.S.  Navy.  Roughly  half  of  all 
Eastern  Mediterranean  port  visits  of  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  are  in  Haifa, 
and  many  U.S.  ships  use  the  repair  and  servicing  facilities  there. 
Roughly  50,000  sailors  and  Marines  take  shore  leave  in  Israel  each 
year. 

The  United  States  and  Israel  also  cooperate  closely  in  many  defense 
industries.  Israel  is  the  United  States’  largest  partner  in  the  ballistic- 
missile-defense  arena.  Israel  is  part  of  such  programs  as  the  Arrow 
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anti-tactical  ballistic  missile  system  and  the  anti-cruise  missile 
Nautilus  system.  The  U.S.  military  tests  and  procures  Israeli  defense 
systems,  including  Pioneer  unmanned  aerial  vehicles  (UAVs),  Single- 
Channel  Ground  and  Airborne  Radio  System  (SINCGARS)  radios,  and 
the  HAVE-NAP  long-range  air-to-ground  missile. 

The  United  States  also  plays  an  important  role  in  Israel’s  economy. 
As  much  as  7  percent  of  Israel’s  tourist  revenues  in  1993  was  gener¬ 
ated  by  U.S.  military  visits,  and  the  United  States  is  Israel’s  largest 
trading  partner.  Moreover,  the  United  States  annually  provides 
Israel  with  roughly  $3  billion  in  assistance — the  largest  amount  given 
to  any  foreign  country. 

The  United  States  aids  Israel  with  its  diplomacy  as  well  as  its  armed 
forces  and  aid  dollars.  Israel  has  long  relied  on  the  U.S.  veto  in  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  to  counter  anti-Israel  resolutions 
from  member  states.  However,  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and 
progress  on  peace,  such  anti-Israel  sentiment  has  diminished  in  the 
United  Nations,  as  suggested  by  that  body’s  recent  repeal  of  the 
“Zionism  is  racism”  resolution. 

U.S.  diplomacy  has  played  a  crucial  part  in  Israel’s  efforts  to  make 
peace  with  its  Arab  neighbors  and  with  its  own  Palestinian  popula¬ 
tion.  The  United  States  helped  broker  the  initial  Israeli-Egyptian  dis¬ 
engagement  after  the  1973  War  and  then  led  the  parties  to  a  formal 
peace,  enshrined  in  the  1979  Camp  David  Accords.  After  the  Persian 
Gulf  War,  the  United  States  was  a  major  force  in  getting  peace  talks 
going  between  Israel,  the  Palestinians,  and  Israel's  neighbors. 


Appendix  C 

ON  WEAPONS  OF  MASS  DESTRUCTION 


Looming  over  any  possible  large  contingency  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
the  specter  of  nuclear,  biological,  or  chemical  (NBC)  warfare.  Recent 
revelations  about  the  extent  of  Iraq’s  pre-war  biological-warfare  pro¬ 
gram  and  chronic  concern  over  the  state  and  future  of  Iranian  nu¬ 
clear  research  highlight  the  importance  of  this  issue. 

Given  the  context  and  scope  of  this  study,  we  were  led  to  wonder 
whether  the  changing  political  landscape  of  the  region  could  alter 
the  role  NBC  weapons  might  play  in  U.S.  Air  Force  (USAF)  opera¬ 
tions.  In  particular,  would  access  to  Israeli  bases  be  of  any  value  is 
defusing  the  NBC  threat  from  an  adversary? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  plot  range  rings  indicating  distances  500, 
1000,  and  2000  km  from  Baghdad  (Figure  C.l).  The  principal  NBC 
threat  in  the  Gulf  region  would  likely  emerge  in  the  form  of  warheads 
delivered  on  medium-range  and  intermediate-range  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles  (MRBMs  and  IRBMs).1  The  figure  shows  that  any  Iraqi  missile 
system  with  a  range  of  about  1000  km  could  hit  targets  anywhere  in 
Israel  and  across  northern  Saudi  Arabia.2  Missile  launches  from  fur¬ 
ther  south  in  Iraq  would  have  a  greater  footprint  in  Saudi  Arabia 


1  On  a  tactical  level,  artillery  is  an  important  means  of  delivering  chemical  weapons 
but  is  clearly  beyond  the  scope  of  this  analysis.  Aircraft  can,  of  course,  deliver  NBC 
weapons  of  all  varieties.  Our  belief,  however,  is  that  U.S.  air  defenses  will  remain  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong  to  make  air  attacks  on  the  friendly  rear  area  a  very  high-risk,  low-payoff 
option  for  any  Gulf  adversary. 

2As  a  point  of  reference,  the  Iraqi  Al  Abbas  Scud  variant  has  an  estimated  range  of  900 
km.  The  AlAabed  IRBM,  reportedly  under  development  by  Iraq  in  the  late  1980s,  is  es¬ 
timated  to  have  a  2000-km  range.  North  Korea  has  been  developing  a  family  of 
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Figure  C.l — Missile-Range  Rings  from  Iraq 


while  still  covering  all  of  Israel.  Geographically,  then,  Israeli  bases 
offer  no  advantage  over  Saudi  ones  in  the  face  of  a  missile  threat 
from  Iraq. 

One  benefit  Israeli  basing  might  offer  is  a  preexisting  ballistic- 
missile-defense  capability.  Deployment  of  the  U.S.-Israeli  Arrow 
missile-intercept  system  would  provide  some  level  of  protection  for 
USAF  assets  deployed  at  Israeli  facilities.  While  Saudi  Arabia  is 
procuring  some  number  of  Patriot  missile  batteries,  a  requirement  to 

MRBM/IRBM  systems  with  ranges  between  1000  and  3500  km.  India’s  Agtii 
"technology  demonstrator”  has  a  2500-km  range.  Data  are  from  D.S.  Lennox,  ed., 
Jane’s  Strategic  Weapon  Systems,  London:  Jane’s,  1990. 
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deploy  additional  units  into  the  theater  will  likely  remain  if  point 
defense  is  needed  at  numerous  air  bases.  Such  deployments  take 
time  and  consume  airlift  resources  that  could  otherwise  be  used  for 
additional  air  or  ground  combat  forces — especially  important  in  the 
early  days  of  a  contingency. 

To  answer  the  same  question  for  Iran,  in  Figures  C.2,  C.3,  and  C.4  we 
show  missile-range  rings  from  three  points  in  Iran:  one  near  Tehran, 
and  one  each  in  the  southeastern  and  southwestern  parts  of  the 
country.  From  the  Tehran  site,  a  missile  with  a  range  in  excess  of 
1500  km  would  be  required  to  cover  most  of  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia 
below  Riyadh;  the  1000-km  circle  does,  however,  cover  most  of  Saudi 
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Figure  C.2 — Missile-Range  Rings  from  Tehran 
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Arabia’s  northeastern  province,  the  site  of  many  valuable  oil- 
producing-and-processing  facilities  and  brings  ports  and  air  bases  in 
the  Jubail/Dhahran  area  into  range.  Launching  from  the  south¬ 
eastern  site  would  bring  all  of  Saudi  Arabia’s  Gulf  coast  within  the 
1000-km  circle,  at  the  cost  of  putting  Israel  outside  even  the  2000-km 
ring  and,  perhaps  more  important  from  Tehran’s  perspective, 
putting  Baghdad  1500  km  away. 

Launched  from  southwestern  Iran,  a  missile  with  a  range  of  1000  km 
could  strike  points  throughout  Iraq  and  in  most  of  Saudi  Arabia  from 
Riyadh  north.  Israel  would  be  out  of  reach  of  launchers  with  ranges 
of  1500  km  or  less  from  locations  in  this  area. 
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Figure  C.4 — Missile-Range  Rings  from  Southwestern  Iran 


These  simple  geographic  facts  seem  to  accord  perfectly  with  our 
findings  regarding  the  relative  utility  of  Israeli  bases  in  conflicts  with 
Iran  and  Iraq.  Just  as  distance  makes  Israeli  facilities  less  useful  in  a 
confrontation  with  Tehran,  it  renders  them  safer  from  attacks  origi¬ 
nating  in  Iran.  Whether  the  advantages  offered  by  any  in-place 
Israeli  ballistic-missile  defense  would  offset  the  increased  vulner¬ 
ability  of  its  bases  to  Iraqi  attack  will,  of  course,  depend  in  great 
measure  on  the  extent  and  capabilities  of  those  defenses,  as  well  as 
on  the  specifics  of  the  contingency. 
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